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ouse Votes Conscription--60 Day Delay, 21-44 Age Group 


al Vote 263 to 149; 
w Plan For Industry; 


nference To Follow 


ASHINGTON—Final pass- 
of the Burke-Wadsworth 
tive Military Service bill 
re next week end, was fore- 
here tonight when the 
se passed its version of the 
by a vote of 263-149 and 
it to a joint House-Senate 
mittee conference to adjust 
erences. 


hief of these is in the age range 
he men to be called. The House 
on is 21 to 44. The Senate bill 
d for 21 to 30 year old men. 
e House, the members insisted 
older men should have a chance 
non-commissioned and _ specialist 
in the Army. Some members 
ed on 55 as the maximum age 
selected men, but the move was 
n amendment inserted by Rep- 
tative Hamilton Fish, said by 
ty to have been made purposely 
elay action on the bill, calls for 
play of 60 days after the bill’s 
tment as law before men may 
alled for service, a voluntary en- 
hent recruiting campaign to be 
(Continued on Page 11) 





sh Recruiting 
0 Build Units 


f Guardsmen 


ASHINGTON — The National 
d bore down on recruiting last 
k in a last two weeks of effort to 
it its units to full strength be- 
60,500 of its men reported for 
with the Regular Army Sept. 
Most of the units called out by 
President are below full strength 
it was expected that a few 
Id be lost through resignation. 
h a manner of _ speaking the 
e for enlistments in the National 
dis in competition with the 
iting drive of the Regular 
hy, but it was generally conceded 
the recruting for the Guards 
e not likely to affeet the pro- 
m of the Regulars since each ap- 
ed to a different group, the Reg- 
s to men who wish to make a 
er of the Army and the Guards 
men who wished to get into mili- 
service for training in advance 
he pending draft but for emer- 
y service only. 
ihe order of the President, issued 
rd his special train en route to 


mecate Great Smoky Park, T.V.A. 


4 ee oe 


-S-2°8- 2-8 


hn, called the Guard out for one 
of service only, whereas enlist- 
t in the Regular Army calls for 
years of service and implies 
the man enlisting contemplates 
ining in the Army for an ex- 
ed period of time. 
ne Army faces a housing short- 
in providing for the first incre- 
t of the Guards. Last week points 
ssignment for the Guards were 
e of feverish activity as the 
y made every effort to provide 
ortable quaters for the Guards- 
. In prospect also were barracks 
tents for the expected first in- 
hent of selected men to be sent 
amp by the conscription bill. 
prospect was a supplementary 
opriation for housing to provide 
ewly summoned soldiers as well 
or civilian employees engaged in 
nse activities. 
addition another billion dollars 


mbeen asked by the President to 


training bills incident to train- 


mand service of both Guards and 


Tipted men. 





Bybe They Don’t Like The 


y's Lister Bag Water 


EBRASKA CITY, Neb.—Just 
from strenuous maneuvers in 
hesota and facing possible call 
active duty, seven National 











Many Anxious to Join 


Famed Ranks of 211th 
Coast Artillery 


BOSTON —Scores of young men 
swarmed to the armory here to enlist 
in the 211th Coast Artillery — the 
famous old First Corps Cadets — 
ordered mobilized for one year’s 
training by President Roosevelt. 

The sudden rush to join the fam- 
ous organization whose military his- 
tory dates back to 1728—the oldest 
in the country—came in the wake of 
reports from Washington that the 
Massachusetts units of the National 
Guard ordered out will train at Fort 
Hulen, Tex. 

Despite the rush to enlist, officials 
of the regiment moved slowly and 
with selective care in picking up 
recruits. The batteries will not be 
recruited to full strength until all 
those now members of the units 
called out who have dependents have 
resigned and their places are declar- 








a 


Perhaps the President knew at this time he would soon be 
ealling these Guardsmen into active service. Beginning Sept. 
15, 60,500 members of the National Guard will report for duty 
= the Regular Army. This time, it will be no summer inter- 

Shown in the rear seat of the auto are President*Roosevelt, 
Canadian Prime Minister Mackenzie King and Setretary of War 
Stimson. They were touring the Ogdensburg encampment and 
stopped to review the 28th Division. 

Philadelphia Eve. Bulletin Photo 





Army Jobs Are Good Jobs; Here Is Why! 





ed vacant. 

| The regiment’s present strength is 
labout 20 officers and 1000 men and 
lis made up of five battery units, | 
| headquarters and medical. The guns 


WASHINGTON—“Army jobs are 
good jobs, and the government is 


seeking men to fill them, advertising 
for men,” Mark Sullivan, noted col- | 


umnist said in one of his syndicated 
columns. The writer bemoaned the 
fact that recruiting is not proceed- 
ing at a fast enough pace (It is ex- 
ceeding any peacetime record.) 

In proving just how good a job 
the Army offers, Sullivan gives in- 
teresting facts and figures. 

“These regular Army jobs are ex- 
tremely good jobs. From the first 
day, a man who joins the regular 
Army gets his keep—food, clothing, 
lodging, medical and _ dental care, 
etc.; and in addition $21 a month, 
which is just being raised to $30. 
Where, in private employment, does 


rdsmen walked into the recruit-|—-new—which the men have become|a young man starting in have $30 


office of H. E. Thompson here 
asked to enlist in the Navy. 


| secustomed to handling, are three- 


inch antiaircraft. 


a month left after paying for his 
food, clothing, rent and the like? 


“The $30 a month is for begin- 
rers. Within a few months, pro- 
|motion, easily and quick in the 
lower grades, brings higher pay. In 
an army of 375,000, 114,590 will be 
sixth grade at $36 a month. Over 
35,000 will be fifth grade at $54 a 
|}month. Nearly 33,000 will be fourth 
| grade, at $60 a month. About 17,000, 
|about 1 out of 20, will be third grade 
jat $72. 
| “And this promotion is not the only 
way to higher pay. man who has 


a trade when he enlists, or learns a: 


trade while in the Army, is called a 
“specialist” and gets from $3 to $30 
a month extra pay. With specialist 
pay and promotion pay, about four 
cut of five men in the Army get 
extra compensation. Finally, if a 
man stays in the service 30 years, he 
lis retired with a pension of about 
'four fifths of his regular pay.” 


New Pacific Air and Naval Bases Discussed as Major Defense Step 


Mexico, Galapagos and 


Cocos Isle Considered 


WASHINGTON — Military com- 
missions at the end of the week 
were already surveying the naval 
and air base sites in the Atlantic 
recently acquired through the ex- 
change to Britain of 50 overage 
destroyers, and the eyes of Adminis- 
tration leaders turned to the Pacific 
where an outer ring of defense bases 
is as yet unconsolidated. 

Complete coopefation relative to 
the defense of the Americas exists 
between the United States and South 
and Central American governments 
holding sovereignty over strategical- 
ly located Pacific Islands, the Pres- 
ident told his press conference. He 
insisted that no negotiations were 
under way to lease additional bases 
in the Pacific, however. 

Cocos Island, off Panama, is un- 
suitable for a base according to a 
Navy position in 1909, but continued 
to be discussed as a possibility due 
to its nearness to the vital American 
“ditch”. Galapagos Islands, owned 
by Ecuador, is similarly difficult to 
develop from the engineering stand- 
point and the same criticisms apply 
to Clipperton Island. 

The President represented Ecua- 
dor to be in close cooperation with 
the U. S., indicating that there would 
be no difficulty in closing a deal for 
the base but for the engineering dif- 
ficulties in the way. 

Cocos Island, owned by Costa 
Rica would also be available, if 
found suitable. (Costa Rica Pres- 
ident Rafael Calderon Guardia deni- 
ed that any negotiations were under- 
way with the U. S. for lease of Cocos 
Island as a base.) 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Five Billions For 
Arms Bill Sent 
To President 


WASHINGTON — Congress 
completed action on the last big 


defense bill Friday, releasing 
$5,251,486,892 for planes, war- 
ships and guns, and the bill was 
sent to the White House. 


With President Roosevelt’s 
signature, money for 18,422 
planes, 200 warships and arms 
for 1,200,000 men will become 
available. 


In order to prevent further delay 
on the bill, the House voted 143 to 
75 to sustain the “draft industry” 
authority granted to the Navy De- 
partment in June to take over and 
operate plants when such action is 
deemed necessary to national de- 
fense. Action by the House permit- 
ted the bill to speed into enactment 
independently of the draft bill, 
which contains a similar controver- 
sial provision of wider scope. 


Democrats argued that the draft 
industry provision should stand until 
a substitute plan for giving the War 
and Navy Departments emergency 
authority over plants could be plac- 
ed in the Burke-Wadsworth bill. 
Republicans were afraid that if no 
compromise is reached on the contro- 
versial provision and it is eliminated 
from the draft bill, the grant of au- 
thority to the Navy Department 
would still stand. Both agreed that 
killing the Navy Department grant 
would tie up in conference badly 
needed funds for armament. 

Long before the Senate tacked its 
draft industry plan to the conscrip- 
tion bill, the House had placed in the 
defense appropriations bill a para- 
graph repealing the existing author- 
lity of the Navy Department to take 
|over manufacturing plants. The Sen- 
ate, when it passed the bill, struck 
out the paragraph and proceeded to 
modify it by placing in the training 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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First-Line Army Planes Number Less 
Than 300, Writer's Survey Shows; 
Only 1500 Ordered For ‘40-41 


_ WASHINGTON—The U. S. Army has fewer than 300 first 
line fighting planes of which only 59 are heavy bombers, ac- 
cording to reliable Army figures in the possession of Frank L. 
Kluckhohn, Washington correspondent of the New York Times. 
Fewer than 1500 more fighting planes have so far been order- 
ed for delivery in 1940 and 1941, of which only 176 are heavy 


bombers, Kluckhohn writes 
copyrighted article. 

These figures do not include ob- 
servation, training and other sub- 
sidiary planes nor combat planes 
considered by the War Department 
as no longer fit for modern air 
warfare. The Army says it has con- 


tracts for 2677 planes of all types 
since June 1. 


AS IT STANDS NOW 


Neither do these figures cover the 
status of about 18,000 Army and 
Navy planes to be purchased under 
the $5,256,000,000 two-ocean Navy 
and armaments bill. It covers the 
Army combat plane situation only 
as of this week. 


A breakdown as to types of first- 


line planes on hand and on order 
is with-held because of belief this 


in a 


might be of service to potential . 


enemies. 


Official information indicates the 
Army high command is still develop- 
ing experimental planes and that 
types for mass production have not 
yet been finally decided upon. 
Coincidentally, the same sources re- 
vealed that War Department orders 
placed since May 1 for land arma- 
ments including tanks, semiautoma- 
tic rifles, antitank and antiaircraft 
guns, and heavy artillery of differ- 
ent types total only $75,000,000. 


LOW ON TANKS 


The date shows the Army now has 
521 light tanks, with 627 more on 
order, and that no more are to be 





You Can 


LEARN TO WRITE 
Without Going to College 
_ Many great writers had only a 
little advanced education. They 
learned the practical way—by 
WRITING. They wrote for the 
sheer joy of self-expression first, 
and learned through practice how 





ordered in the immediate future 
under present plans. They reveal the 
Army has only 18 medium tanks, al- 
though it has 1000 on order and 
plans to get 50 more shortly. 

The Army has 53,132 semiauto- 
matic rifles and 70,770 on order, 
according to these figures. It has 
only one modern 90-mm antiaircraft 
gun, with 78 more on order and 
389 to be bought in the near future. 
It possesses 431 older 3-inch AAs, 
with 100 more on order and also 
has contracted for 1000 new 37-mm 
antiaircraft guns for special work. 

The figures indicate the Army has 
only 250 antitank guns, that it has 
placed 700 more on order and that 
it plans orders for about 500 ad- 
ditional in the near future. 

USE OLD 75’s 

Apparently the Army intends to 
rely for the time being on the 75- 
mm field guns of which it has several 
thousand. These guns are similar to 
the 75’s the French found extremely 
ineffective against the larger bore 


he 








the talking, please. Miss America 





ENLIST NO\ 


Uncle Sam, you've got something there, but let the lady do 


is Marilyn Meseke of Marion, Ohio, most glamorous recruiter. 


ea 


of 1939, the lady in the poster, 





German artillery which far outrang- 
ed them. a 
In this connection the War Depart- 
ment figures show the Army has 
only about 1000 of the 155-mm 
artillery guns on hand. Since May 
1, it has contracted for no more 
155’s and plans in the immediate 
future to order only about 50. 
These official figures do not in- 
clude the much more extensive sup- 
plies of war implements covered by 
the pending second supplemental de- 
fense appropriation which is the 
major armaments measure. 





Illinois Guardsmen 
To Get Free Advice 
On Money Matters 





to perfect their work. 

The Magazine Institute, a home 
study school owned and operated 
by successful writers and editors, 
offers a series of fascinating writ- 
ing assignments which you can do 
anywhere, in your spare time. 
They are chosen to suit the in- 
dividual. 

Experienced writers patiently 
correct your work and help de- 
velop your style along the lines 
of your own personality. You ask 
all the questions you like. As 
your ability grows you get a 
chance to concentrate on the sort 
of thing you do _ best—-fiction, 
short sketches, essays, etc. 

You DO NOT OBLIGATE 
YOURSELF to pay for the whole 
course. A very small down pay- 
ment pays for the first month’s 
work. If you progress satisfac- 
torily and decide to continue, you 
pay a small monthly fee while you 
are enrolled. You are free to drop 
out at any time, without further 
obligation, 

SEND THE COUPON TODAY 
for free booklet. “The Best Job 
in the World,” which tells how 
you can get started toward writ- 


ing as a career. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. at, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet, 
and full details regarding your 
course. I understand this does not 
obligate me in any way. 


CHICAGO—Expert advice on fi- 
nancial affairs will be given out 
free of charge to Illinois National 
Guardsmen who will report for ac- 
tive duty Sept. 16, it was announced 
by Maj. Gen. Samuel T. Lawton, 
commander of the Illinois guards. 


Any guardsman may get advice 
on money problems regarding leases, 
installments contracts, loans, _ in- 
surance and other personal business. 
Gen. Lawton, in outlining the new 
advisory setup, stressed the fact 
that financial aid could not be giv- 
en to any member of the National 
Guard. However, he explained that 
suitable arrangements could be made 
in many cases to take care of a 
Guardsman’s obligations. 
While the 203d Coast Artillery 
anti-aircraft regiment is the only 
Illinois unit included in the Sept. 16 
call, other units are expected to be 
mobilized through subsequent calls. 
Through the financial advisory 
service sufficient time is expected 
to be given Guardsmen to straigthen 
out their civil affairs before they 
report for duty. Gen. Lawton 
stressed the point that he wanted to 
keep all ardsmen from suffering 
financial hardships or setbacks be- 
cause of the call into regular Army 
service. 





MAY BUILD AIR BASE IN MICH. 


MILWAUKEE—Lieut. Albert E. 
Harned, Coast Guard patrol officer, 
revealed here that a Great Lakes 
Coast Guard air station may be es- 
tablished near the Straits of Mackin- 
ac on upper Lake Michigan. Harned 
is making a survey of possible sites 
for the air station, which would be 





the first of its kind in the Michigan 








area. 








Army Times Mailed 


Enclosed is $ 
the next 
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Send “Army Times” Home— 


Six Months for $1.00—12 Months for $2.00 


Army Times, Daily News Building, Washington, D.C. 
for which please send Army Times for 
months to the following: 


Sign Up Now! 


to Your Home Address 





WASHINGTON —Initial steps 


that the newly organized home 


Legion Tells Senate Group Of Its Plans 
For Home Defense Force of 1,000,000 


ican Legion to form home defense forces of more than 1,000,000, 
Col. John- Thomas Taylor, Legion legislative representative, told 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

He said the details of the plan were already under way and 


have been taken by the Amer- 


guard units would offer their 





services to local and national av- 
thorities for home guard purposes in 
the event of any emergency. 

Col. Taylor emphasized that the 
Legion would perform services only 
at the direction of properly consti- 
tuted authorities. Feeling that some- 
thing should be done without delay, 
the Legionaires have gone ahead 
with their plans for home _ guard 
units, but they are standing in readi- 
ness waiting to be called upon. 
The Legion plan, Col. Taylor said, 
has been instituted after consulta- 
tion with Army and Navy officials. 
It is stricly voluntary and no com- 
pensation is contemplated for mem- 
bers. 

The 12,000 American Legion posts 
throughout the country can be utiliz- 
ed to form the nucleus of these 
home guard troops, Col. Taylor ex- 
plained... Any citizen over 18 may 
join. However, membership in these 
units would not became the basis 
for exemption from selective mili- 
tary service in the regular armed 
forces. But it would give World 
War veterans and others whose con- 
dition makes them unavailable for 
military service an opportunity to do 
their part for the country by serv- 
ing at home. 


Five Billion 


(Continued from Page 1) 

bill the Russell-Overton amend- 
ment, requiring condemnation pro- 
ceedings when a plant is to be taken 
over. 

The approval of the defense ap- 
propriations bill with the Navy De- 
partment draft industry authority 
left in was not regarded here as a 
clear cut victory for proponents of 
the Russell-Overton amendment to 
the conscription bill. But it did con- 
vince some observers that the Burke- 








before the military committee urging 
that any legislation for development 
of home defense units should make 
i 
mended this in preference to a pend- 
ing bill designed 
states to form military units outside 
the National Guard for home defense 
purposes. 


Washington for the military equip- 
ment, the Mayor argued, adding that 
the ‘Federal government would have 
the burden without the control or 


'members indicated that the need for 


Mayor La Guardia also testified 


t a Federal function. He recom- 


to authorize the 


The states will have to turn to 


efficiency it ought to have.” 
Before the states could take the 
initiative in organizing home guard 
units, new legislation would be ne- 
cessary because the National Defense 
Act of 1916 prohibits action by the 
states other than forming units for 
the National Guard. 


Questions asked by committee 
home defense units would become 
more apparent after the existing 
National Guard has been called into 
active Federal Service. 

Meanwhile, in New York, a home 
guard plan has been organized in 
anticipation of the time when more 
than 75 percent of the National 
Guard has been inducted into Fed- 
eral service. 

Twenty regiments with a force of 
11,420 officers and men has been 
set up and commanding officers and 
armories assigned. The organiza- 
tion exists only on paper and will 
remain in that status until Congress 
adopts legislation that will permit 
the force to become a reality. 





Teacher: “How old would a person 
born in 1894 be new?” 


‘}cluded two Army 





Destroyers Trade 
Experts Inspect 


he 


WASHIN 
Island Bases gene 
WASHINGTON—America’s @et-22° de 
of destroyers for British island °° ond 
will give the U. S. Army more Poe. 44 
to prepare for defense, officials sg ell 
believed, following announcememe® . da ae 
the President’s action in releasigg™ 7” - 
destroyers for Britain’s use. a lk 
Losing no time, a board of ses. 
ranking Army and Navy officer reaction 
off immediately for Bermuda t@, on th 
termine the location of naval anfhass ran! 
sites there. Headed by Ad hes, but 
John W. Greenslade, the groufinority. | 


officers — 








were ir 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers and Lt&, gt. Le 
H. J. Maloney. full pas 
General Devers, now commagmes to 
of the Washington Brigade, ispying “™M 
sidered one of the Army’s foregitted an 
experts on Caribbean defense, Bme Ame 
was recently chief of staff of ing on 1 
Panama Canal defenses. Coe Presid 
Maloney is an instructor at ppnds ros 
Army War College here. e | ary 
The President informed Congpat®,°° 
Tuesday that he had given Br ndell { 
50 over-age destroyers. In exch ot but 
the U. S. acquired 99-year lease’? jad, 
British Guiana, Antigua, Trini "first 
St. Lucia, Jamaica, and the } ; 
mas. At the same time, BmgOAN TC 
“freely and without considera The Ca 
gave this country rights to bas#hnse boa! 
Bermuda and Newfoundland. Ottawe 
The trade of destroyers for§ militar; 
fensive bases was agreed upon igolumbia 
exchange of notes between Secr@fat one 
of State Cordell Hull and the Brrsation 
ambassador, Lord Lothian. The mmerica ' 
was an executive agreement re@™ Navy § 
ing no action by Congress. ongressi 
m with 
The time has come for the pntracts. 
tional Guard to submerge itsel — 
a common military purpose.— hich ha 
Lieut. Gen. Stanley H. FR Work ° 
a neV 
000 Ara 
Am will ta 
Conquest of the Afnize a 
How Man Flies and How Pficials. 
Learned to Fly. The First of 
New Type of Educational Dc Army 



























mentary Films Presented by Fil ™anu 
Incorporated. ent to 

A Documented chronicle —'**,;° 
man’s long struggle to cut he 
tether binding him to earth. ‘th. _ 
many crude experiments, his w aie a 


ful failures, his final magnific 
triumph. Every significant de 
opment is recorded, from Leo 
do da Vinci’s 15th Century ske 
es of heavier-than-air flying 
vices down to the latest tra 
oceanic clipper’s take-off. 

The theory and _ practice 
lighter and heavier-than-air t 


ORE | 
The D 
bntative 
on anc 
antitie 
ogram 
ovisior 
anks wi 


port. The development of @rmy a 
science of aerodynamics. Shogt least 
by three means: By animai§ jt wa 
charts, by models, photografhat th: 
and drawings from Smithsoni§ejq b< 
archives, by news reel and otMfoject, 


motion pictures of persons, 
chines and events since 1900. 

Serially, step-by-step, man’s 
termined strivings are shown, 
ginning with the first man-car 
ing balloon.in 1783. The fi 


i prese 
PA of 
aking 
ould c 
ed. TI] 
her ai 





Top, Jr.: “Man or woman?” 





Wright biplane takes off from fa., lar 
catapult. Bleriot flies the chanthe lar; 
and Lindbergh the Atlantic. Tpst $1, 
Hindenburg burns. Adventure § With 
comes Science. D move 
The film is a complete e Ar 
mounted on a single 1600-fqhortag 
reel, thus assuring continuous pg just 
formance. Running time 40 musing 
utes. 16mm Sound Film on Sagorld 
ty Stock. Voice narration m@kely t 
Musical Accompaniment thruougrpent 
Write for illustrated folder mether 
complete details today. —— 
ashin, 
FILMS INCORPORATED hhusing 
330 W. 42nd St. New York, N.Bnd n 
outhe 














Wadsworth bill will, when it is pass- 
ed, contain some provision for the 
control of industry, in case the gov- 
ernment needs to do so to speed up 
armament production. 

It is believed here that with the 
draft bill will be passed an amend- 
ment settling the whole question of 
Federal power to commandeer fac- 
tories to speed defense orders. 

The appropriations measure will 
send the session’s defense outlays 
and commitments to the unprece- 
dented peacetime total of more than 
$15,000,000,000. That includes di- 
rect appropriations, contract authori- 
zations and other legislative com- 
mitments approved since last Jan- 
uary 3. 

The sum covers the $4,610,000,000 
authorized for creation of a “two- 
ocean” Navy, most of which is to 
be provided over the next four or 
five years. 

It does not include, however, funds 
to carry out the provisions of the 
conscription measure. Enactment of 











the latter, authorities said, would 





add $1,100,000,000 to defense costs. 
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«The Defense Week... 


WASHINGTON—Big news of the 
fense week was the trade of 50 
er-age destroyers to Great Britain 
exchange for island bases in this 
misphere. The United States gain- 





ica’s 
sland 
















more ‘ 

ficialse 99-Ye@r leases on the islands of | workers. That will help somewhat, 

neememe Bahamas, St. Lucia, Jamaica, but other plants expecting increases 

eleasigpinidad and Antigua, and “unre-|in workers are: city manufacturers, 

e,  yprved” permission to use Newfound-|7400; Frankford Arsenal, 3000; 
d and Bermuda as sea and air Army QM Depot, 7000; Cramp’s 

d_ offses. Shipyard, if opened, 6000. 


officer 





Reaction to the President’s action 






uda t#, on the whole favorable. Con- 
val atfbess ranks split, ignoring party 
i les, but dissenters were in the 





inority. Leading papers of the U. 
were in favor of the deal, but 
e St. Louis Post-Dispatch bought 
full page ad in the New York 
mes to reprint its own editorial 






comm 
de, ismying “Mr. Roosevelt today com- 
's foramitted -an act of war. He also be- 
‘tense, me America’s first dictator.” And 
f of Ming on from there. In response to 
s. Come President’s move, British empire 
r at pnds rose two and more points on 
e market. A joint Army-Navy 
i Con pard set out immediately to inspect 
en Bates for possible bases on Bermuda. 
exch endell Willkie said he was for the 
r leaswect but regretted that the Presi- 


pnt hadn’t asked Congress about 
first. 
mOAN TO CANADA? 


The Canadian-American Joint De- 
nse board continued in conference 
Ottawa, reportedly talking about 
military highway through British 
olumbia to Alaska. It was hinted 
at one of the subjects of con- 
prsation was a proposed loan from 
merica to Canada. 

Navy Secretary Knox hit back at 
ongressional critics who charged 
m with lagging in awarding plane 
pntracts. Knox said the Navy had 
order 2541 planes on August 15, 
hich have not been delivered. 
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crisis there. Rear Admiral Watson, 
commander of the Navy Yard, has 
asked the city housing association to 
build 1000 homes for Navy Yard 


The President did the best he 
could about it by approving a loan 
of $9,232,000 for five defense hous- 
ing projects, to provide homes for 
the 2324 families of enlisted and 
civilian personnel in the Army and 





Navy. 

Despite all the hubbub, heartening | 
facts were coming to light this week 
that indicated the United States will 
require two years instead of the 
four originally estimated to equal 
the present rate of plane production 
in Germany. We now have an air. 
force about the size of Germany’s | 
in 1936. Germany’s present force is 


estimated at 31,000 planes. By the | 


end of 1941, experts say, America 
will be turning out 36,000 planes} 
every year,-and building them better | 
and faster than any other nation 
can build them. 





2400 Troops Man Ala 


nerable territory from sudden 





Guardsmen Stumbles Over 


Grave of Relative Who 
Died In Civil War 


KINGSTON, N. C.—National 
Guard Sgt. Charles W. Farmer 
was enroute home from the 
Louisiana maneuvers. His outfit 
encamped for a night on the 
Civil War battleground at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

Before turning in, Sgt. Farm- 
er took a walk. He stumbled 


se.— 7” 
y H. Fi Work was started on construction te a a ie eo Do 
a new powder plant to employ inscription read: “Lt. William 


000 workers at Charlestown, Ind. 
will take a week or more to or- 














1e anize a 60-man staff of engineers, 
How en employment of labor will begin, 

irst officials said. 

ral Dog Army officials disclosed a plan 

| by Fi manufacture arms in self-suffi- 

ent areas of the U. S., all bound- 

ynicle ies to be at least 200 miles from 
cut $y U. S. border. The iive strategic 

arth. ™e2s thus mapped out will be fitted 

his with new arms plants out of range 

agnific air attack. 

unt deWTORE FLYING GAS 

n Leo 


The Defense Commission approved 
tative plans to speed up produc- 
on and provide storage of huge 
antities of aviation gasoline. A 
ogram has been worked out for 


ry ske 
lying 
est tre 


Farmer, 81st Illinois Regiment. 

It was the grave of Charlie’s 
great-great uncle. He had not 
been heard from since the day 
he went to war. 








Gen. Singleton Retires 
After 40 Years Of 


Army Service 


FT. BENNING, Ga.—Brig. Gen. 
Asa L. Singleton, who gave the 
United States 40 years of service 
as an army officer, was retired up- 
on reaching the 
retirement. During the last 
years of his service, he commanded 


actice ovisioning strategically located|one of the Army’s nearest posts, Ft. 
‘air trajanks with enough’air gas to meet| Benning. 
| of rmy and Navy requirements for On his last day of active duty, 
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least a year. 
It was proposed in Dallas, Tex., 
at the development of Love air 
eld be made a national defense 
oject, and civic leaders determined 
™ present the proposal to Army and 


his command paid tribute to him 


at the post. 
20,000 


officers and 
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ortage. The 


busing problem left over 


on Saforld War days, and the militia is Ft. Benning, Ga., plunged off a/full 44th Division into Federal 
ation mkely to find itself in tents until detour bridge near here proved fatal | Service. 
thruoumrpenters and lumber can get to- to Pvt. H. M. Powell, Company D, Most of New Jersey’s 7200 Na- 
older @ether long enough to build some 20th Engineers. He died in a Pensa-|tional Guardsmen are members of 
arracks. There was a rumor in cola hospital. the 44th. 
ATED omar that because of the 
. Ousing shortage, the Army might ° 
ork, N.Bnd most of the new troops to Better Not Have Separate Air Arm, Experts Say 


outhern states, where it is warm. 
OUSES FOR WORKERS 










ENT any as possibly creating a housing | 
as pub- a 
Militarpheriff Asks For Help 
_ yf Guardsmen To Hunt 
uses. BSCaped Convicts 
es gives COLUMBIA, La.—Governor Sam 
sok willf™es was asked for National Guard 
Cops to help track down six of 36 
esperate convicts who broke out of 
he Cummins State Prison farm in| 
kansas and escaped to Louisiana. 
request was made by Sheriff B. 
Erskine. 
Two girls and a youth had been 
Dducted and held as shields by the 
convicts. Two men had been 
hot and killed in an attempt to 
pture the desperados. Fearing fur- 
D. C-Ber bloodshed, Sheriff Erskine ask- 






that guard troops be sent here 
mediately. 








PA officials. The entire project of 
aking Love field an aviation center | 


With thousands of troops slated 
> move into training September 16, 
he Army faced a serious housing 
} Regular Army itself 
just beginning to dig out of the 
from 


The prospect of adding more than | 
0,000 workers to Philadelphia in- 
ustry for war work was feared by 


of the post and school. 


On October 1, Gen. Singleton will 
‘become superintendent of the Man- 


lius School, Manlius, N. Y. 





SOLDIER DIES OF INJURIES 


Will Use Secret Plane Detector 
And Civilian Warning Units 


WASHINGTON — The Army sent 2400 troops to Alaska this 
week to set up an aircraft warning service guarding the vul- 


Reinforcements were ordered to the area where two Army 


statutory age for 
four 


Five thousand of the 
enlisted men 
passed in review before him. A spe- 
cial luncheon in his honor was given 
with the officers of his staff as hosts. 

Gen. Singleton has spent seven of 
the last 15 years of his army serv- 
ould cost $1,328,000, it was estim-|ice at Ft. Benning. He commanded 
ed. The WPA began work on an-'|the 29th Infantry immediately prior 
her airport, this one at Harrisburg,|to his promotion to general officer 
a. large enough to accommodate rank and his assignment to command 
e largest war planes and due to 


BREWTON, Ala.—Injuries receiv- 
ed when an Army truck enroute to 


skan Posts; 


attack by air. 


air bases and three Navy air and 
submarine bases are now under con- 
struction. They included an antiair- 
craft regiment, infantry regiment 
and field artillery units, as well as 
officers and men to form an air raid 
protection service. 

Nucleus of the service, officials 
said, will be the Alaskan Communi- 
cations System, a network of 21 
Army Signal Corps stations and 
nearly 300 subsidiary radio stations 
feeding into the military organiza- 
tion. While reluctant to discuss the 
nature of the air raid system, of- 
ficers said that highly secret airplane 
edtectors, AA guns, defending planes 
and widespread observers will form 
the basis of the protection. 

The Army now has radio oper- 
ators at Point Barrow, northern- 
most settlement in this continent; 
Nome, Kotzebue and Nulato. The 
latter two are tiny posts in the 
northeastern part of the continent. 
Other Government radio stations in 
the Pribilof Islands—within bomber 
range of Japanese bases—and on 
St. Lawrence Island, close to the 
Russian boundary, tie into the Army 
system. 

Some 200 men now operate the 
Alaska Communications system. 
The additional 2,400. soldiers or- 
dered yesterday to the territory 
will raise the total troops there 
to about 3,600. 





Fort Dix Made Ready For 
Influx of N. J. Guardsmen 


TRENTON, N. J.—To prepare 
camp for the expected arrival of the 
44th Division for a year’s training, 
the First Battalion of the 104th 
Engineers Regiment has been order- 
ed to Fort Dix, it was announced 
by Adj. Gen. William O. Higgins, 
of the New Jersey National Guard. 

Higgins said 250 officers and en- 
listed men of the First Battalion 
would be sent to Fort Dix in their 
National Guard status of state 
troops. They will not be inducted 
into federal serice until President 
Roosevelt, acting under newly ac- 
guired emergency powers, orders the 














Maybe you can tell which is the top and which is the side of 


this picture. The men shown are former college football stars 
in a huddle at Randolph Field where they are learning to fly 
for Uncle Sam, 

Pretty soon now, the quarterback will say, “O. K. boys, the 
next play will be a snap roll, Immelman turn, and wing over. 
If that doesn’t get ’em, we'll try a couple of outside loops. All 
right now, snap into it and you, Dutch, I don’t want to see 
that interceptor get through you again. They made two fac- 
tories and a strategic hridge on that last play.” 

—Army Air Corps 


Men With Dependents Urged to Quit 
Colorado Guard Immediately 


DENVER—Colorado National Guard officials urged enlisted men who 
are members of units called up for service to quit the guard immediate- 
ly if they have dependents. 

Officer below the rank of captain also were urged to resign if the 
pay they receive in their civilian occupation is more than they would 
get while serving with the Army. 

Brig. Gen. Harold H. Richardson, | 
adjutant general, said he believes it 
is impossible for a man to support 
a family on the pay of a private or 
non-commissioned officer. He told 
one inquirer that even if a man 
with dependents is unemployed, “he 
should stay at home and try to get 
a job.” 

Details of the mobilization of the 
1200 men called into service from 
Colorado had not been decided upon 
early this week. 

“However,” General Richardson 
said, ‘‘our mobilization plans call for 
a period at home concentration sta- 
tions of five to ten days, during 
which the men will prepare their 
equipment, complete their recruit- 
ing and be examined physically.” 

The 17 home city units to train 
at Fort Sill, Okla., are Denver, 
Golden, Greeley, Canon City, Fruita, 
Craig, Delta, Montrose, Longmont, 
Lamar, Boulder, Manzanola, Fort 
Collins, Brighton, Burlington, Fort 








These units are the entire 157th 
Infantry regiment and Company C. 
120th QM regiment. 


Army To Call 51,000 
Reserve Officers In 
Next 8 Months 


WASHINGTON — War Depart- 
} ment sources disclosed that 51,000 
Reserve officers are to be ordered 
to duty training with the National 
Guard, Regular Army and selected 
men within the next eight months. 

Letters were sent early his week 
to corps area commanders asking 
that they find out immediately from 
Reserve officers whether they will 
be available for duty September 16, 
when 4,000 are to be ordered out, or 
to give reasons for deferment. 








Morgan and Brush. 





Probably more than 95 per cent of 





W ASHINGTON—The 
force under a “Secretary for Air’ 
mentators here said. The question 
in the capital since airplanes were 


proposal for a separate air 


tary purposes. It is unlikely that President Roosevelt 


is not new, com-| ships. 
has been debated 


first used for mili- 


ardment job on their own account against enemy 


Such knowledge is gained only after many months, 
if not years of specialized training. Four years of 
Annapolis, two years at Pensacola, perhaps. 


those ordered to duty will be second 
lieutenants, first lieutenants and 
captains—officers of company grade. 
Higher officers constitute a war re- 
serve, it was explained, and the 
Army is attempting at the moment 
to train officers who will remain 
longer on the active Reserve list, 
Many of the senior officers are near 


will accept the plan, nor is it probable that any 
future administration will consider it. 

The Army, Navy and Marine Corps each has its 

It is argued that Germany has a separate air arm 
and that it is successful. To this military experts 
reply: Separate from what? There is practically no 
German navy. The air force is a land force, an army 
wing, and it operates that way. 


NAVAL FLYER MAINLY OBSERVER 


A naval pilot has to know naval fighting. He has 
to know how to take off from a carrier or be cata- 
| pulted from a battleship. His primary job is to locate 
the enemy and provide his exact range and the dis- 
position of his battle units. With that done, he’s got 
to stay in the air and report success or failure and 
corrections of fire. His big battlewagons may be 
shooting at something their crews cannot see. 

While naval observers are on this job, their com- 
bat brothers are protecting them from enemy plane 
attack, or trying to blind the enemy’s air arm. Or 
bombers and torpedo carriers might be doing a bomb- 











own problem in the air and its own unique training. | 





LAND PROBLEMS ARE DIFFERENT 


The Army pilot must know what the terrain under 
him means, how to spot targets for his artillery, how 
to proceed in aerial bombing and strafing, what to 
do in a dogfight. 

His observations, while technically the same thing 
as those made at sea, are based on different condi- 
tions of fire, different ordnance. Regular Army fly- 
ing officers have had four years at West Point, learn- 
ing infantry, engineering, tanks, cavalry, artillery, 
machine guns. They then go to Kelly and Randolph 
fields for two more years. After that they are ready 
to take their places in a formation, but their educa- 
tion has only begun—especially in the case of bomb- 
ers. That takes another six months, at least. 

The Marines, being fighters on land and sea as 
well as in the air, have their own technique. It is part 
of both Army and Navy work. Each air arm can 
help the other in case of necessity. They have always 
done it in the past. 

But so far, it seems to their commanders, each is 
better off when concentrating in its own field. 








retirement age. 

This ruling is expected to limit 
the number of men ordered to duty 
who had World War combat exper- 
ience. It was explained that the pur- 

ose is to “spread the taxpayers’ 
ollar where it will do most good.” 


Guggenheim Assails C.A.A. 


Student Pilot Training 


NEW YORK—tThe 35-hour train- 
ing course given to student pilots 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
was held as insufficient by Harry 
F. Guggenheim, chairman of the 
aviation division of the Republican 
National Committee. He said that 
sending “thirty-five-hour” pilots 
against experienced aviators in the 
event of an attack would amount 








to “mass murder.” 
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More Time Now 


Nearly every American citizen and 
particularly the Army felt relieved 
last week when the news came 
through that the President had clos- 
ed a deal with Britain to acquire an 
outer ring of naval bases facing the 
troubled European waters. It was a 
move that would have been welcome 
to citizens at any time in the his- 
tory of this country. 

But just now, it means more than 
it ever could have meant previously. 
Por it now appears that America 
will have more time in which to arm 
and to train a great land force 
against the possibility of attack. 

_ The Navy, called America’s first 
line of defense, will be able to oper- 
ate far enough out so that indus- 
trial cities of the East will not be 
in danger of attack by enemy planes 
until such a time as the Navy has 
been defeated and driven out of the 
new American outposts. 

A statement made by authoritative 
British sources makes such a contin- 
gency as that, more remote still. 

ritain, recognizing a mutually ad- 
vantageous arrangement in the 
transfer of bases, said at the same 
time that it would never sink or 
surrender the grand fleet. That 
makes assurance doubly sure, if the 
promise is kept, for without Britain 
there is not at present a combination 
sufficiently strong in sea power to 
‘cope with our fleet once it is estab- 
lished in the new bases. 

Perhaps the move means a closer 
“ccoperation with Britain in the pros- 
ccution of her War against Germany 
<nd Italy. If so, there seems every 
):elihood that Americans will wel- 
cme it as much the lesser of two 
evils. During the last few months, 
t!.ec sentiment for aid to Britain has 
grown swiftly and steadily. If the 
question had been put to a vote of 
the people, there is little doubt that 
the vote would have gone over- 
whelmingly for transfer of our 50 
overage destroyers as a little enough 
premium on an_ insurance policy 
placed with an old and favored firm. 

Hardly a voice is raised now to 
say that we have been asked to pull 
England’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
England’s chestnuts are rapidly be- 
coming indistinguishable from our 
own. 

During the World War, Doughboys 
fought many a fist fight with the 
Limeys, but all the same, they felt 
relieved on the battlefield to be 
fighting the Germans with British 
troops as Allies. The stubborn and 
courageous Yanks respect the stub- 
born and courageous British and vise 
versa. Few Americans would admit 
it, but as we have watched the 
Islanders rise to meet and repel the 
German planes, our own courage 
has risen. British success, meager 
as it has seemed, has raised our 
hopes. 

The word is being passed around 
now that the British with a little help 
from us, are going to make it. And 
we are glad, because it is going to 
_— us more time to set our military 
ouse in order. 





Selected Men 


Not just anyone can hold a job 
in the U. S. Army. In order to 
enlist, a young man has to be physic- 
ally, mentally and morally qualified. 
When men talk to a recruiting officer 
‘about it, they find that in recruit- 
ing, the Army has put into effect 
a careful selective process which in- 
sures the Army quality as well as 
quantity among the men selected. 

That is as it should be, for so 
rich and powerful a country must 
have as its defenders the best young 
men available. Upon the Regulars, 
a highly trained, small body of men, 
is going to fall a training problem 
such as the Army has not faced 
since the World War.” The test of 
the Regulars will be whether each 
among them will form a nucleus 
around which can be formed units 
of new and untried soldiers. 

The Guards are selected men too. 
They are men who were so inter- 
ested in military matters that they 
were willing to give part of their 
spare time to drilling and studying 
to perfect themselves in _ soldierly 
a ane they are oe 

ey are going to cushion the 
coal the Sealens get when the 
draft goes into effect as is expected 
Oct. 15. 


The outlook for survival of democ- 
racy under the buffets of totalita- 
rian military attacks looked better 
last week as ominous clouds appear- 
ed on the Axis-Japanese horizons. 


For one thing, Britain has been 
showing every indication of being 
able to absorb the worst punishment 
Germany has been able to offer. To 
American eyes, the War so far is 
beginning to look like the familiar 
situation in the prize ring where 
one boxer hits the other with every- 
thing but the water bucket but can- 
not muster enough power for the 
knockout. 


There is no doubt that the British 
as well as their former allies have 
taken an awful lacing. One by one, 
the nations who stood with Britain 
were knocked out or _ scared into 
quitting. Britain was forced to aban- 
don some of her outposts, Somali- 
land and part of Kenya, and may 
have to give up more as outer ten- 
— of her empire become indefen- 
sible. 


But Germany and Britain both 
know, as do the rest of the nations, 
that England must be overrun, be- 
fore the Axis powers can feel any 
security in their conquests. Last 
week, that possibility became slight- 
ly more remote. 

The transfer of destroyers from 
. S. to Britain was more than a 
minor addition of 50 rusty vessels 
to the British fleet. It means that 
we are willing to take over the patrol 
of British possessions in this hemis- 
phere, that every British warship 
now kept in our hemisphere waters 
can join the British home fleet or 
offer protection to British interests 
in other parts of the world as soon 
as we take over the new bases. 
Britain knows it need have no fear 
that we will permit the Axis powers 
to take Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Trinidad or British Guiana while we 
have bases there, for they are essen- 
tial to our national security. 

It means furthermore that Britain 
now has a second line of sea defense 
to which her Armada may retire, if 
the time comes to surrender Eng- 
land to the Nazis as France was sur- 
rendered. Britain and the U. S. 
hope that will never happen, but it 


is well to have the arrangements 
made in advance against even a 
remote contingency. 

Most of all, the master “horse 


trade’ did wonders for British mor- 
ale. The British began to say to 
each other, “There is someone with 
us at last,” and the saying was re- 
peated as British morale surged up- 
ward. For the someone was rich 
and powerful and might mean the 
difference between victory and sick- 
ening defeat. 

An Oriental friend of the Axis 
found no pleasure in the news of 
the British-American deal. Japan, 
already gathering herself to spring 
upon the Dutch East Indies, sudden- 
ly sensed a new situation. The bulk 


War Takes A Turn For The Better 


Harbor, has for some months pointed 
ineffectively at the gathering sea 
forces of Japan, ineffectively — for 
the Japs knew that so long as the 
naval situation in the Atlantic 
threatens, the U. S. naval forces 
based in Hawaii must not venture 
so far out into the Pacific that they 
cannot turn quickly and sail by 
forced draft to the defense of the 
Canal and the Eastern seaboard. 


The deal for bases and the accom- 

panying assurance the British fleet 
will continue to police the Atlantic 
may be a strong reason for Japan to 
weigh in making her decision re- 
garding the contemplated East Indies 
adventure. 
Ominous also to the Axis powers 
were the Russian maneuvers in the 
Balkans. Russia is playing a lone 
hand and playing for Russia, not for 
Germany or the democracies. But 
the democracies may yet benefit 
through Russia’s moves even as Ger- 
many did at the beginning of her 
attack on the once free countries of 
Europe. 

There were observers in 1931 
who predicted that the then expect- 
ed war would find Italy, Germany 
and Japan aligned against | Britain, 
France and Russia with the U. S. 
favoring the cause of the latter 
combination of powers. Such a pos- 
sibility is by no means eliminated. 


Russia is well aware that it will 
be easier for Communism to deal 
with victorious democracies than 


with victorious Nazis and Fascists. 

It is a deep game that the Rus- 
sians are playing and one they may 
not win. They would like to see 
both democracies and fascists  ex- 
haust each other’s strength leaving a 
strong and unwearied Russia to pick 
their bones. 

Discouraging also to the author of 
Meim Kampf must have been the 
rapid moves America is making to 
arm herself. South America, which 
was to have been such a source of 
the good things of life for Germans 
as were the Indies to fifteenth cen- 
tury Spain, fades from the realm 
of possibility as a prize of conquest 
in direct proportion as the land, sea 
and air might of America grows. 

And last week important steps 
were taken to improve all _ those 
forces. Calling of the first incre- 
ment of the Guards was ordered by 
the President for Sept. 16 the pass- 
age of the conscription bill became 
a foregone conclusion, money was 
poured into the hands of men charg- 
ed with the purchase of armament. 

And time too began to work 
against the Axis, for there was one 
week less of flying weather with 
which to soften British Isles  de- 
fenses. 

Last week those defenses gave 
forth no evidence of softening, in- 
deed grew stronger. 

Altogether it was an unfavorable 
week for the have-nots in_ their 





of the American fleet, based at Pearl 





forays against the haves. 
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of its marching. 
look after their feet. 


isn’t it, Arch?) 


Anyway, Dr. Charles Turchin 


work havoc in their ranks. 


the tooth or treat it: But you can 


. © ° 44 
“My Bunion’s Acting Up Again, Sarge 
WASHINGTON—Chiropodists want to do something about the 
Army’s feet which, in spite of anything Napoleon said, still do most 


The Army shoely (oops!) ought to have a chiropodists’ corps to 


(It’s a heel of a note when you descend to that brand of pun, 


on the subject to the 29th annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Chiropodists, assembled in Boston. ; 

With plans under way to build up an army of a million men, said 
Dr. Turchin, there is going to be foot trouble among the recruits. 
Replacing their neat Florsheims with a pair of heavy brogans will 


“If a soldier has a toothache, the Army has a dental corps to pull 


just as painful,” declared the chiropodist. 

Nevertheless, many a sergeant’s leg is going to be pulled, come 
sick call on these cold winter mornings, if a bill now pending before 
Congress is passed. It provides for the creation of a chiropodists’ 
corps. The bill has been introduced by Rep. Sol Bloom of New York, 
but no hearings have been held on the measure. 

“Pyt me down for sick call, Sarge. I got a bunion.” 





of Washington gave his opinions 


’t pull an aching foot, which can be 








proposition rather than a group 
process such as you find in the public 
schools. You can’t just call a num- 
ber of recruits together and explain 
the Army to them. They learn much 
more from the experienced soldiers 
with whom they spend most of their 
ltime. The Guards will be needed 
as additional trainers as well as sol- 
diers skilled enough to relieve Reg- 
ulars at posts within the country. 

The men who are called by the 
draft should be the most carefully 
selected of all and if there is any- 
thing to the law of averages, their 
quality is going to be very high 
indeed. 

In the first place, there will be 
12,000,000 from whom to select the 
first 400,000 drafted men called to 
the colors. Possibly 6,000,000 of 
those will be passed over for having 
dependents, holding key positions in 
industry or government and for 
other such reasons. 





Training is largely a man to man 


The War Department will then be 


able to pick the one best, potential 
soldier out of each 15 men avail- 
able to serve. It is going to be an 
honor to be one of those chosen 
men and to be chosen is going to be 
a high recommendation for the se- 
lected man’s mental, physical and 
moral fitness as a citizen. 

Furthermore, the Army has per- 
fected plans to make the selections 
accurately as personnel _ science 
permits. The resulting civilian Army 
with one year to serve, with a will 
to get as much as possible out of 
that brief period, will try the metal 
of the Regulars and the Guardsmen. 

When selected men meet selected 
men there is going to be some hot 
competition for key jobs. Those 
who have rushed to volunteer in or- 
der to get a month or two of train- 
ing in advance of the arrival of the 
draft Army so as to insure promo- 
tion may need those months to get 
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The “Army Times” 
letters from our readers. Opinions, 
comments, gripes or an occasional 
pat on the back for us may be 
printed here from time to time. 
Space restrictions sometimes make it 
necessary to whittle down the letters 


be signed, but the Times will con- 
sider any request to withold pub- 
lishing the signature, if that appears 
to be to the best interest of all con- 


cerned.—Ed. 





Editor, Army Times: 

The Army Times should be a suc- 
cess in regard to enlightenment of 
the general public in Army affiars 
and should be given a wide circula- 
tion, in my estimation, as a factor 
in the voluntary enlistment drive by 
making the public Army-conscious. 


Hip Shots 


According to a Seattle dispatch, 
an inventor has devised a method of 
warming beds scientifically in winter. 
This ought to be a welcome bit of 
news to soldiers and bachelors. 

* * * 














Two sisters out in L.A. tried to 
join the Army, according to the re- 
cruiting service. They were turned 
down. Now, there was a fine nucleus 
for a ladies auxiliary to the armed 


forces. 


* * * 


Magician Dunlinger is reputed to 
have produced a new means of mak- 
ing planes invisible to the enemy. 
He just makes them disappear tem- 
porarily. Now that he has disposed 
of this minor problem, he can start 
on some of the really important ones 
like making a soldier’s dough reap- 
pear five days after payday; mak- 
ing the sergeant disappear tempor- 
arily when the Captain walks in un- 
expectedly to find the sergeant mim- 
icking him; making the last ten miles 
of the march disappear when you are 
dog weary from the first ten. 

a > a 

Leave it to a baseball minded 
nation to be always in there trying 
for extra bases, even if we have to 
—well, it was at least a very good 
trade indeed that brought us our 
newest string of naval outposts. 

* * a 


The Army has collaborated with 
the WPA in producing a book which 
will enable soldiers to understand 
four or five languages which may 
come in handy, in case of war. There 
is no mention of mule skinner lan- 
guage, so that will probably not be 
included. It seems too bad that 
some of those colorful terms are not 
printable and therefore will never 
enjoy general circulation. 

° >” * a 


The British say one of their Amer- 
ican planes flew back to England 
after a German shell knocked its 
nose off. That is probably the first 
time in history that an airplane suf- 
fered that much of a nose dive with- 
out going into a fatal spin. 

” o* * 


A new air warden service, it is 
reported, will keep volunteer watch- 
ers of the skies at remote outposts 
where they may spend a week at a 
time without having anything to re- 
port. Now that is just the kind of 
job a KP friend of mine has been 
looking for. : 

* 


Ion Antonescu, known as the Red 





ahead and their best efforts to stay 
ahead. 





Dog, has taken Roumania. Any Sol- 
dier knows Red Dog is dynamite. 


Letters From Our Readers 


welcomes | 


somewhat. All communications, must/oq Inf. Fort 




















I never realized until detailed 
recruiting service duty, how wu 
ly uninformed the average Ameri¢ 
citizen really is about the service 
Enclosed is a letter received 
cently at this office from P 
Emmet E. Herrington, Service @, 
Custer, who was, Mi; 
first, reluctant about giving up 
job in order to enlist at this offi 
but finally took advantage of an i 
mediate vacancy in the Second ] 
fantry at Custer and enlisted the 
at. He is now at Sparta, Wis., frabsti 
whence his letter came. I thougiig 
perhaps the letter would be go 
material for you regarding the A 
from a recruit’s viewpoint. 
Ernest A. Reeves, Sgt. A. 
(Army Recruiting Servie 

Battle Creek, Mie 


Herrington’s letter, in part: 


I thought I’d write and let 
know what happened to me since 
left Camp Custer. 

You remember when I enlisted 
was a private for four days and t 


PANA 
ok at 

Cent 
rtly g 



































I got my first class with fifth cla@mited § 
specialist rating. A couple of dag migh 
later I was made a ist, 3rd, at $§emisph 
a month. I am working at Re@In ea: 


mental Headquarters and the 
geant major has tried me on a n 
ber of jobs and I guess I pro 


pntral 
ster a 
elf, C 


that I can do a good job becatHore th 
he gave me (a raw “John’”) ti§morroy 
rating. lained ; 

When I got back to Custer tis thar 
sergeant major said I was to be r@ Guate 
imental file clerk. That holdsha, H 


sergeant’s rating, but I don’t exp 


nama- 
to get that. The sergeant who h 


s co 
that job was promoted to staff. ten 
has only two years, nine months § That 
service. Pretty good, isn’t it? iserabl 

You know sergeant, I wish I hen ex 
joined the Army when I was itary 
I really do like it. If you ever nepns. 

a “eonvincer”’ to get more recrug Here’s 
tell them to come to me. I megese co 
by that, some new fellow in g arm 
service like me to tell them h@lvador 
I like it. ondure 

Emmet Herringt@ca, 24 

Service Co. 2nd Ig But t 








Sparta, Wennot 

_ C 

. ; diers 
Editor, Army Times: rry at 
I have received a copy of tapons 
Army Times and think it a very @mman 
propriate paper for the Army. Bver b 
seems to cover most everything fger t 
general that goes to make intere@ttalio1 
ing reading material for Army p@an 50! 
sonnel. OT s’ 
I have read my copy of the A Milit 
Times from cover to cover and “9 “ 


waiting patiently for the next is 
I think Army personnel as 
whole will substantiate my cla 
when I say I believe your paper ¢ 
ers in detail, more of the facts abd 
the Army and things that inte 


abd 
It is 

uad 
akes 
e me 
uippe 








1 





the Army, than any other paper 
on the market. Ape 


Hoping the Army Times is 
great succeess, and I am sure 





Army as a whole will enjoy read OVER 
it, I remain, DR LI 
Robert L. Sik scp} 

Sergeant, DEML(Rir He 

U.S.Army Recruiting Statinally 





Gallup, N. 











Pgionr 

— ent ir 
PFC—“So as I was saying, an @ Tele 
lady drew a sword—” e told 
PCS—What the heck was an @" 2 
lady doing in the Army?” Ay 
PFC—“Who said anything ab imp. 
the Army. This was a raffle.” DB 


er 
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(.Y. Governor Asks 
ormation of State 


jut puard Troops 


| SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—At the 
AY te convention of the American 
»-“\\bgion here, Gov. Herbert Lehman 
= lied for 10,000 men to form a 
ON ; 


\S 


—_—  — 

































tate guard” to replace the national 
dsmen who will be called into 
tive federal service. He invited 
| Be Legionaires to participate in the 
ganization of a state guard force. 
The American Legion promptl 
dorsed the plan and m . ed Phe 
sation of a “Little Dies Commit- 
»” to investigate subversive acti- 
ties in New York. 
The delegates also heard Senator 
ead who said that the nation was 
y_arming for security and that 
e United States “must fortify it- 
if against unwelcome political 
ilosophies.” 
In ending their annual convention, 
e legionaires elected Edward A. 
psseler, a professor of the Brook- 
m Law School, as state commander. 
The following were elected as 
e commanders: Ray Hutchinson, 
ussell F. Lewis, James B. Deme- 
and Stanley W. Jones. Treasur- 
John T. Osowski and Historian 
ence R. Smith were reelected. 


\ 


) Star 





ilead fearch For Lost Army 


Ameriftilot Proves Futile 


service 

preoete HONOLULU—Search for an Army 

eo lot, Lt. Carroll C. Farris, who had 
iled to return from a routine night 


rvice Geht, has revealed no traces of the 
. Was, fissing flyer. Army planes combed 
ig Up Me area around Kaena Point, Oahu 
~ offi@land, in vain. 

Oot an 


#An oil slick near the point drew 
cond Me attention of Coast Guard boats. 
ed ther ards rushed to the scene to in- 
Vis., fro stigate the possibility that Farris’ 
[ thoug§ane might have plunged into the 


be go@ean but have been unable to con- 
the A wm it. 








Many a youth of draft age in the United States and many 
others too young for the draft were scanning Army recruiting 
posters this week with the idea of getting in on the ground floor 
of the expanding Army. Those volunteering early stood a better 
chance of early promotion by getting training in advance of 
the vast body of men selected for service and training under 


the pending conscription bill. 


get one battleship done, even. 
ed.” Then they both look worried. 
Of course, they’re both wrong. The 
truth lies somewhere between the 
two statements. To get a clearer 
picture of the time needed to bolster 
our national defenses, it is necessary 
to understand how the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission has dealt 
with the problem. 


To begin with the goal was known. 
It was to provide equipment for a 
modern army of 2,000,000 men, to 
provide the nation with a two-ocean 
navy. 

This is already well underway 
with the awarding of contracts total- 
ing more than two billion dollars. 
The first step toward the produc- 
tion line involves design. e en- 
gineering preparation involved in 
the construction of planes, tanks, 
guns and battleships is highly in- 
volved. 


TAKES TIME, SKILL 


It takes two tons of blueprints 
for the designs of a battleship. The 
gun carriage alone for a 155-mm 
gun requires 1000 separate drawings 
and 500 more for the recoil mechan- 
ism. This preparation takes time, 
skill and effort before the machines 
can even start to roll off the line. 

Next problem is the drawing of 
specifications for the awarding of 
contracts. Army and Navy specialists 
know exactly what they want, and 
they have to let prospective con- 
tractors know just what is expected 
of them. Every nut and bolt must 
be just so. 


lt Takes Two Tons of Blueprints 
For Design of a Battleship 


WASHINGTON—‘Why don’t they hurry up?” 
“They got the money—where’s the planes?” and he looks up at the 
which is not darkened by wings nor filled with noise. 

“Don’t be funny,” scoffs his pal. “It’s gonna take 10 years before they 
They'll moider us before we can get start- 


says the man in the street. 
sky, 





a factory in his brief case is quali- 
fied. Companies with experience in 
the e of work at hand are con- 
sidered. Organizations which have ‘the 
manpower and “know-how” are vital 
in supplying materials. 

To make guns, tanks, planes, the 
manufacturers must have raw mat- 
erials to work with. The Industrial 
Materials Division of the commission 
must see that these materials flow 
freely. 

MAKE FAST PROGRESS 

The Production Division is charged 
with seeing that there are enough 
facilities to fill contracts. After 
finding manufacturers, there is the 
problem of providing machinery. Be- 
fore the U. S. can step up produe- 
tion of defense materials, the com- 
mission must have a machine that 
can turn out a rifle barrel that’s ae- 
curate within ten-thousandths of an 
inch, and can also make a bullet to 
fit that barrel. 

There is a grinder, for instance 
that can pick up a motor shaft, load 
it between the grinding wheels, keep 
it in position, polish the piece to 
within a thousandth of an inch ab- 
solutely true and round, and eject 
finished pieces at the rate of ten 
a minute. When a battery of these 
machines is set up, they can turn 
out hundreds of parts in an hour. 
The job is in getting them up. 

Progress is being made rapidly. 
When contracts are awarded, plants 





Then comes the letting of con- 
tracts. No fly-by-night operator with 


located, workmen found, production 
can begin on a big scale. 





—Louisville (Ky.) Journal 




















































ot. A. 
+ Servic 
ek, Mig 


art: 


i let y 


ie since#PANAMA CITY, Panama—One 
ok at the military forces of the 


enlistedj& Central American countries may 
and th@rtly give the answer to why the 
fifth clamited States is preparing with all 


> of dap might to defend the Western 
‘d, at $§emisphere. 

at Re@In case of attack none of the 
the pntral American countries could 


on a nufuster an adequate army to defend 
I provwelf. Combined, they could put no 
b becat§ore than 9500 men in the field 
hn”) tijmorrow and these only partly 


ained and poorly equipped. This is 


‘uster ts than one United States division. 
to be r@ Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicara- 
jholds ha, Honduras, Costa Rica and b 
n't exp@inama—they’re all depending on 


who h 
staff. 
months 
; it? 

vish I 
I was 
ever née 
‘e recr 


is country to defend the Central 
merican zone. 

‘That their armies are pathetic, 
iserably equipped and trained has 
en confirmed by United States 
itary attaches at the various laga- 
ps. 

Here’s how the defense forces of 




















entral American Armies, Miserably Equipped, 
Poorly Trained, Look to U.S. for Protection 


50,000 planes a year. 
In its most comprehensive state- 





can and Italian guns. However, one 
point that is more or less standard 
is the caliber of the small arms. 
This universally is seven millimeter. 
Roughly all the armies are half 
cavalry and half infantry. Three 
countries maintain air units—El 
Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala. 
Nicaragua and El Salvador have ar- 
tillery battalions equipped with two 
ancient French 75mm. field guns on 
light carriages, and from two to four 
mountain cannons ranging from one 
to two pounders. These guns are 
demountable and carried on mule 


ack. 

El Salvador is credited with the 
best army because it receives con- 
stant training in the use of its arms 
and participates in frequent field 
maneuvers. Led personally by the 
President, Gen. Maximiliano Her- 
randez Martinez, the army is period- 
ically given target practice and from 
300 to 500 men are often engaged 
in tactical problems that take them 
into the jungles. 

El Salvador’s air force is small, 
consisting of only 15 pilots and eight 
assorted American and Italian planes. 
But the pilot are constantly flying, 
which is unusual for a _ Central 
American air unit because most of 
them are forbidden to fly for two 
reasons: (1) lack of faith in the 
pilots, (2) financial difficulties. 


U. S. MARINES HELP 


Nicaragua probably has the second 
best army in Central America. In 
the words of one United States mili- 
tary attache, it is carrying on with 
some of the impetus given by the 
U. S. Marines when they were chas- 
ing Gen. Augusto Sandino, the Ma- 
rine baiting rebel and patriot. 

The Nicaraguan soldiers and of- 































































































» I megese countries stack up. The stand- 
ww in tg army of Guatemala is 3000, El 
them h@lvador, 2500; Nicaragua, 2000; 
onduras, 1500; Panama, 300; Costa 
Herringt@ca, 244, 
o. 2nd Ig But the mere recital of numbers 
parta, Wennot portray the appalling con- 
ion of the armies. Most of the 
Idiers have never been dllowed to 
Iry ammunition or even fire their 
py of feapons. In most cases they are 
a very @mmanded by officers who have 
Army. Bver been allowed to lead groups 
rything #ger than a battalion. Down here 
e intere@ttalions usually contain fewer 
Army p@gan 500 men. 
OT STANDARDIZED 
the A Mili . 
er and llitary men of Central America 
next isstt’® not yet, apparently, heard the 
aa af m “standardization.” And the re- 
my cif It is that the men in the same 
paper ¢ uad use three or four different 
facts ab@ees and models of rifles. Even| 
at inter’. Machine gun companies are| 
- paper Ulpped with nondescript makes | 
nd models. For instance, one com- 
. @ny uses Mexican, Spanish, Ameri- 
e006 tte Bsa, cows Prana es aceall 
n sure { 
joy read™2@VERNOR MAKES APPEAL 
DR LEGION DEFENSE AID 
‘t+ L. Sik SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—Gover- 
DEML(Bir Herbert Lehman appealed per- 
ng Stat mally to New York’s American 
up, N. @gionnaires for their prompt enlist- 
ent in the projected state guard 
ring, an @ Teplace mobilized National Guard. 
® told fellow Legionnaires at their 
wes an pnd annual convention here that 
eé can still serve in many capa- 
hi les although the years have made 
fle” a impossible for us to undertake 






© responsibilities we accepted a 
er of a century ago.” 








ficers have been trained by U. S. 
Marines, who have encouraged the 
natives to practice frequently with 
rifles and machine guns. The re- 
sult is a fairly efficient army. The 
country now has one brigade, made 








| 
| NEW MEXICO LEGION 
PLANS DEFENSE UNITS 


ALBUQUERQUE—The American 
Legion began statewide plans this 
week for local defense units to func- 


ment to date on all phases of the 
rearmament program, the commis- 
sion stated: 

“We are turning out roughly 1,000 
airplanes a month now. arly next 
Neg we will be turning out 2,000. 

y the end of next year we will be 
turning out 3,000.” 

The commission’s memorandum 
was prepared with the obvious in- 
tent of combating criticism of the 
defense program’s execution. In full 
discussions of its major problems, of 
machine tools, plants, naval con- 
struction, tank manufacture and air- 
craft, the agency repeatedly struck 
optimistic notes, such as this pre- 
= . 

“Too ing. 


up of four battalions of four com- 
panies each, 
Officially Honduras has 1500 men 
under arms, but at least 1200 of 
these should be considered a national 
police force. The rest make up the 
Honduras air service. This country 
has the finest air unit in Central 
America with 27 trained pilots and 
17 other youths in the national air 
school at Tegucigalpa. 
President General Tiburcio Carias 
Andino of Honduras has purchased 
24 assorted airplanes, of which the 
best fighting ships are the enormous 
Curtis Condor biplanes. With a ton 
of bombs and three squads of 
soldiers aboard, the Condor is cap- 
able of cruising 170 miles an hour. 
He also has four ancient Boeing 
40-B-4 biplanes with Hornet engines, 
for medium bombers, and a fleet 
of three new North American NA- 
16 two-seat fighters that cruise at 
190 miles an hour and carry several 
light bombs and five machine guns. 

Although Guatemala’s army is the 
largest numerically, it is considered 
by American military men as the 
poorest. 


up will take all the fall 
of 1940. But by the beginning of 
next year, material. should begin 
to roll into the arsenals.” 

Clearance of more than $2,000,- 
000,000 in Army and Navy contracts 
since its establishment by the Pres- 
ident in early June, was confirmed 
by the commission. 

Among its observations of prog- 
ress, the commission announced that 
adequate stock piles of strategic raw 
materials are being accumulated; 





U. S. Will Make 36,000 Planes Yearly 
By 1941, Defense Commission Says 


W ASHINGTON—Annual production of 36,000 ‘war planes in this country 
by the close of 1941 was officially forecast this week by the National De- 
fense Advisory commission. President Roosevelt has asked for an ultimate 





that daily production of 200,000 
pounds of explosives will soon be 
realized; that production of rifles 
and guns will be doubled within a 
few months; that the fleet strength 


will be doubled in “half-time;” and 
that 25,000 military trucks wil] be 
delivered by the end of 1940. 





Sixth Cavalry Presents 
Arms To President 


At Chatanooga 


FT. OGLETHORPE, Ga.—When 
President Roosevelt journeyed to 
Chatanooga to dedicate the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, 
the Sixth Cavalry presented arms to 
the Chief Executive as he stepped 
from the platform of a special train 
that brought him to Chattanooga. 

All of the Sixth Cavalry, with 
the exception of the motorcycle 
troops, dismounted and lined up in 
formation before the Terminal Sta- 
tion in Chattanooga. Commanding 
Officer of the Sixth Cavalry, Col. 
John Millikin, presented his regi- 
ment to Mr. Roosevelt. 











Making Planes Invisible Easy, Says Wand-Waver Dunninger 


NEW YORK—Joseph Dunninger, the magician, rif- 
fled a deck of cards and said that, shucks, there wasn’t 
anything to making the British air force invisible, 
he could make the whole British navy invisible. The 
frenzied wail of Nazi antiaircraft gunners who claim 
that British bombers have been made invisible by 
camouflaging paint may be based, in part, on the 
truth, he said. 

According to reports, British planes bombing Ger- 
many were found to be coated with varnish—possibly 
a banana oil preparation—which made them invisible. 


Battleships could 
“T have given 


announced. 
IT’S A 





it could be worked on battleships. It could also be 
used on airplanes, tanks and even troops in the field. 


get within a half-mile of their tar- 


gets before being seen, he said. 


the device to the American govern- 


ment, which will use it when the time comes,” he 


“DEVICE” 
The magician, who prefers to be known as a “ment- 
alist”, since he specializes in mind-reading tricks, re- 





One plane which was shot down, according to the 
reports, disappeared from sight when automobile} 
headlights were turned on it. 

That’s what the German’s said. What the British | 
said was that this was a lot of nonsense and the| 
Germans were just trying to make excuses for their | 
bum shooting. 
MIGHT HAVE USED MIRRORS 

Now Dunninger says he invented a system of mak- 











ing battleships and planes invisible and turned his | 
plans over to Army and Navy officials in Washington. 
The actual process never has been made publi¢.,” 


Picture of 


with hokum. 





the state’s National 
called away. The 
groups formed under the 
joint supervision of the Army and 
the state and would be composed 


mainly of men in the legion’s age 
|group. Younger men, ineligible for 
conscription, might be included. 


tion in case 
Guardsmen 


will 


are 
be 


The wavy-haired wand-wielder said he was’ con- 
vinced that Britain is using a “magical principle” in- 
vented by him and perfected by his friend and col- bility device, as 
league, the late Horace Goldin. 

Dunninger actually announced and demonstrated his | about one-tenth 
| gadget, on a small”scale model of a battleship, sev- 
| eral months before war broke out in Europe. On such solutely invisible 


a scale the trick could have been done with mirrors, 


| 
but Dunninger insisted that no mirrors had been used, 





The ship is 


an invisible airplane. 


coated with -banana oil and all cracks stuffed 


fused to say whether varnish was used in the invisi- 


was reported from Berlin. 


“All I can say is that it is a piece of apparatus, 


the size of the plane, which can 


be applied in an instant and renders the plane ab- 


at a distance of 50 feet,’’ he said. 


Professional illusionists have long known the funda- 
mentals of the principle involved, Dunninger asserted, 
and that at a cost of a few thousand dollars a ship,| but this application of it is new. 
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France Was ‘Fifth Column’ Masterpiece; 
Great Britain Was a Different Matter 


This is the third in a series of four articles made public by Secretary of 
the Navy Knox as part of the national defense program. The final article 
will be published next week. Colonel Donovan was sent abroad on a mission 
on behalf of Secretary Knox. He wrote these articles in collaboration with 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, distinguished foreign correspondent. 


By COL. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN and EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER. 


The masterpiece of the “fifth column’? was unquestionably the French 
debacle. Here everything that Hitler had promised came to pass with 
almost mathematical precision. 

He did not strike until he was in touch with certain important French- 
men who were ready to treat with him. He needed but one swift blow. 
He terrified the soldiers by his noise-making engines, he demoralized the 



































officers by the surprise and power of 
his attacks, he bewildered the gen- 
erals by the daring of his strategic 
conceptions, he troubled the entire 
population by his radio propaganda 
that insisted that France was being 
betrayed by Britain and by the 
French “warmongers.” He _ spread 
horrible rumors through villages, is- 
sued fearsome reports by wireless, 
and then, when the populations had 
congested roads in their flight, ma- 
chine-gunned them to heighten their 
panic. 

Meanwhile his agents within 
France, presumably by clandestine 
wireless senders, kept him informed 
of what was going on, and he could 
thus choose the precise moment for 
Italy’s entrance into the war when 
French disarray was at its climax. 
As a result France was not only 
beaten far more thoroughly and far 
more easily than Poland but, unlike 
Poland, France cracked morally as 
well, and a new set of leaders sought 
to purchase the German’s mercy, if 
not his respect, by submission to 
France’s conquerors. 


FRANCE SICK 


Admittedly, this could not have 
been accomplished have during a low 
ebb in French history. The French 
masses were increasingly materialis- 
tic. Capital and labor were at log- 
gerheads, the former remembering 
the experiments of the Popular 
Front government of 1936-7, the 
latter resentful of the attempted 
Fascist coup d’etat in 1934 and the 
unpunished “Cagould” Fascist cons- 
piracy later. Moreover, the pecu- 
liar French form of parliamentary 
government was creaking, and the 
bulk of the people had lost nearly all 
faith in their leaders. This enabled 
Hitler (and Mussolini as well) to 
keep up propaganda pressure, often 
through the Communists, and pre- 
vent the output in the armament in- 
dustries from ever reaching a satis- 
factory level. 

The crucial test justified all Hit- 
ler’s efforts: When the French sol- 
diers had a chance of fighting on 
equal terms, they fought fairly well; 
when nothing but heroism could have 
made up for superior German equip- 
ment, the French infantry, repeated- 
ly deserted by their officers, melted 
away. 

What happened to the French 
officers? Simply this: For the most 
part they had ceased to believe in 
freedom, democracy or any of the 
slogans which alone could galvanize 
the entire country. 

While not exactly pro-Fascist (and 
certainly not pro-German), they 
were hostile to the Third Republic; 
many had come to believe that an 
authoritarian regime like that of 
Italy and Germany was really pref- 
erable. It would, they thought, save 
the position of the privileged classes; 
and really save France from the 


itself. If there was 
then let it be against the Bolsheviks. 


SIRENS HELPED 


in” with certain of 


ing influence on certain 
statesmen. 
saw everybody, came to know every 
thing, dipped 
through scandalously venal 


newspapers. 


the unsuccessful, hatred of the Jew 
to all the possibility 


France would break relations 
Britons, cease meddling in Centra 


the Italians by the gift of some “un 
important” French territories. 


in Paris. 


disagreeable necessity of defending 
to be a war, 


others of lesser brilliance. They “got 
those leading 
French women who, at the moment 
of defeat, exercised such a devastat- 
French 
They went everywhere, 


into French politics 
French 
To the weak and the 
cynical they preached defeatism; t 


of living on 
good terms with Germany, if only 
with 
the Bolsheviks and “‘money-minded” 


and Eastern Europe and propitiate 


For years this sort of thing werft 
on more or less in broad daylight. 
During the appeasement period the 
Germans were actually aided by cer- 
tain members of the British Embassy 
Not until two months be- 





anyone dare to take action against 
the numerous German agents—and 
then the vacillating Daladier talked 
big and did little. 

A hesitant officer class brought 
about sure defeat for the army: The 
army’s defeat frightened the army 
leaders lest the soldiers seek scape- 
goats among the generals. And a 
majority of cynical and cowardly 
politicians rushed their country into 
one of the most contemptible sur- 
renders on record. Just as Adolf 
Hitler had said they would. 


ENGLISHMEN DUPED 


What of Hitler’s “fifth column” 
in Great Britain? Short of the 
supreme test, it is impossible to say 
for sure. What is evident is that 
during the appeasement period, the 
Germans spun a web of friendship 
for Nazi Germany among the more 
gullible or dissatisfied members of 
the ruling class. 

It is obviously a triumph in so 
proud a country as Britain to have 
created even so weak a satellite part 
as the British Union of Fascists. 
Organizations like the Link, the 
Anglo-German Fellowship, the Chris- 
tian Fellowship, duped any number 
of highly placed Englishmen. 
Female members of British society 
were induced to look kindly upon 
Hitler’s aims by the flattering atten- 
tion of handsome young German 
aristocrats. British visitors to Ger- 
many never lacked congenial guides. 
The fact that the British police 
found it necessary to arrest a mem- 
ber of Parliament, Capt. Ramsay, on 
the charge of having transmitted to 
the German Legation at Dublin 
treasonable information given him 
by Tyler Kent, cipher clerk at the 
American Embassy in London, would 
seem to show that some of the many 
finely spun threads from Berlin to 
London still remain. One hears hints 
of a persistent “pro-Germanism” in 
the London City. 


JAILED DISSENTERS 


But it must be stated emphati- 
cally that the vast majority of the 
British, unlike the French, under- 
went radical change of heart after 
it became apparent that Hitler had 
duped Chamberlain at Munich, al- 
though there were still appeasers 
ready to try to bribe the Nazis to 
be good with a Hudson-Wohlthat 
plan for economic concessions to 
Germany. Moreover, with British 
patriotism at the white, heat of to- 
day under threat of imminent inva- 
sion, the fate of confessed “fifth 
columnists” in Britain would be 
short and unenviable. 

This time the British police were 
prepared for the war. At the open- 
ing of hostilities they jailed some 
400 of the best German agents. 
Later raids tended to show that the 
backbone of the organization was 
broken then. The involuntary con- 
finement of over a thousand British- 
ers, mostly followers of Mosley, 
further cleared the air. 


Nonetheless, many foreigners be- 





Legion Gives Army Aid 
In Recruiting Men 


WASHINGTON—The War De- 
partment has received circulars is- 
sued by American Legion Depart- 
ments of Washington and Indiana 
asking every post, of that organiza- 
tion in those two states to assist the 
United States Army in obtaining re- 
cruits. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
American Legion mass meetings 
were held and speakers provided to 
point out the advantages young men 
might secure by enlisting in the Army 
at this time. The John V. Fulsom 
Post No. 54 of Chewelah, Wash- 
ington, presented wrist watches to 
the three young men sponsored by 
that Post who were the first to enlist 
in that community. 

The War Department has likewise 





cooperation is 
other states. 


being extended in 





Great Britain Gets Nine 
More American Ambulance 


NEW YORK—tThe English Speak- 
ing Union of the United States has 
ordered nine ambulances for delivery 
to London, according to Frank S. 
Coan, general secretary of the union. 
He said four of the ambulances were 
given by the Boston branch of the 
union. The other five were donated by 
individual members or by branches 
all over the country. 

The British-American Ambulance 
Corps announced that funds for a 
total of 175 ambulances had been 
raised to date. Each costs $1350 to 
purchase and maintain for one year. 





To Recruit Flying Cadets 


LANSING, Mich.—Capt. Ward M. 
Estes, who has been recruiting officer 
here for the last six weeks, has been 
transferred to the Michigan recruit- 
ing offiee in Detrait. He will be in 
charge of a special flying-cadet re- 
cruiting service. 





Ex-White House Aide Dead 


PASADENA, Calif. — Col. John 
Hudson Poole, retired Army officer, 














Tactical Blunder 


In that ghast 
Was amazed to 
Upon a lonel 
While beside it 


(The Col. wa 


1 “Start rattling 


“I’m sorry, sir. 





fore the outbreak of the war did 











Machine gunners of Company L, 152nd Infantry, Second 
Army, plant a rain drenched machine gun in the underb 
near Camp McCoy, Wis. If, as was reported in some quarters 
drain pipes had been substituted for machine guns in this se 
tor, they would have been appropriate. The skies were dripping, 
—Chicago Tribune Photo 
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bent on murder. ; : 

Ever since that long ago epoch | detecting a submarine from a mé 
men have been busy inventing new 
been informally advised that fed. in| 


| 


ais | 











How had Hitler accomplished | lieve that if the worst should happen|shot himself to death in his San 
this? By patient activity. For years|and an invasion of Britain occur,| Rafael Heights home. He was a 
his agents in France, Friedrich|some positive and hitherto unre-| White House military aide under 
Sieburg, the author; Otto Abetz,| vealed fruits of Hitler’s propaganda| Pres. Theodore Roosevelt. Friends 
“pro-French” consuls like Nolde,|/ would appear in the shape of a not|said that he had been depressed 
many others, had “worked” the| entirely insignificant British “fifth recently because of the international 
French leaders. When necessary | column.” situation. 
they were assisted by _ beautiful| 
women: The Baroness Von Einem, se 
the Princess Von Hohenlohe and 


A Colonel of Artillery 
Whose hat was ringed with white 
(Which denoted he was umpire 


ly New York fight), 
see a truck upturned 
y road, 

stood a private. 


, Full of wrath, the Col. up-strode; 


“Yowre a ninny and a nincompoop!” 


s heard to shout it), 
your stumps, my lad, 


And tell your Capt. about it.” 


The soldier raised his puzzzled eyes. 
He hardly dared to breathe it: 


I think he knows. 


You see, he’s underneath it.” 


—Tony March 
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Scientists Busy Providing Novel Means 
Of Supplementing Man Power In Field ' 


WASHINGTON—Way back in the Cave era of man’s histo 
some obscure genius discovered that if you tie a rock to 
stick with a hide thong, you can hit a much deadlier blow t 
you can with just a stick or stone by itself. That and a few m 
primitive ideas probably enabled man to surive in the unce 
ing battle with the beasts of the field and with beast like m 



















tools of war and when they were 
successful, their friends and kins- 
men triumphed in battle. That is 
why it is often said that wars are 
won in laboratories by men who 
have neither the physical prowess 
nor the personal inclination for com- 


possible for defense, has called up- 
on its best scientific brains to out- 
think the possible enemies in produc- 
ing new and novel means of fight- 
ing so that there may be as little as 
possible sacrifice of American lives, 
if war comes. 


INVENTORS MOBILIZED 


The National Council of Inventors, 
patterned after an agency which 
turned up dozens of devices for use 
ih the last World War, among them 
a mystery weapon still kept in dark- 
est secrecy, is hard at work pre- 
paring for the next war. 


From their research laboratories 
in every quarter of the nation doz- 
ens of scientists, long schooled in 
the patient and painstaking work of 
tracking down peace-time inven- 
tions, have sent offers to the gov- 
ernment to help devise more equip- 
ment for war. In 


tion finder which 


from which 


On the latter 


Elmer A. Sperry, 


ners. in 


connection 
In addition to the skilled invent- 
ors, the aid of amateurs is being 
enlisted—and the general call for 
ideas has brought on a brain match- 
ing contest which already is bring- 
ing several hundred defense sug- 
gestions a day into the offices of 
the council. 

Lloyd N. Scott, late captain of 
the army, who acted as liaison of- 
ficer to the board and the war com- 
mittee of technical societies, sai 


Meanwhile, Hudson 
busy with mines 


on 


helicopter. 





Army and 


“Everyone expected that the board | the 


with one fell swoop, and had. the 


ant and confidential device prob-| Dr. Charles F. 


such as wireless controlled bombs, > 
devices for the automatic introduc- | Corporation. 
tion of all the factors in the aiming | Each 
of machine guns on airplanes, as|by the general 


results.”’ 

Scott gave no clue to what the|to the Army 
is it discussed with any more 
pansiveness nowadays. One official | 
said he knew of the weapon and| have 
that it was being further developed 
and perfected. At that point he quit 
talking. 


MAKE 34 DIFFERENT STUDIES 
Edison and the engineers in his 


already come in. 
on 


every side. 


This would be fine, 








studies. He worked out a method of 'dynamos be stationed? 


bat. mask and an undersea searchlight.# 
Be that as it may, the United Two other Edison developmer 
States, arming itself as rapidly as| Which helped to blaze a path tows 


spot 


automa 


Navy 
would evolve some invention that |sections have been going ahead 
would conquer the central powers |™many of the projects they begal 

But new projects await the to 
war lasted another year an import-| of such master inventive minds 
Kettering of Gene 
ably would have justified this ex-|Motors, Dr. Fin Sparre of DuPo 
pectation in a degree at least; and|Dr. Thomas Midgley of Ethyl Ga 
other devices evolved by the board,|line, Dr. Orville Wright and L. 
C. Baekerand, the latter of Bake 


of the suggestions sent 
public will 
well as others, gave promise of such | Viewed by the board of experts 
if meritorious, will be passed ald 
and Navy with a reco 
mystery weapon may have been. Nor | mendation that the inventor be giv 
ex-|a chance to dévelop it. 

Quite a few of the old stand-t 


'death ray, which would kill eve 
thing within a radius of five mi 
How the opers 
would survive is not explained. 

And another is the electric 
officials 
employ made thirty-four different| But they ask: Where would 




















bissippi, 


ing vessel, of turning a ship quick, Te 
to dodge a torpedo, of camouflagi 
ships, of rigging sailing lights whi 
would be visible to convoying c 
but could not be seen by subm 
rines, of high speed signaling 
searchlights and of putting out fi 
in coal bunkers, and designed a g 


ime s 
te new 
attack, 


present-day efficiency were a dir@,: 
would 
approaching plane and the directi 
it was coming by 
sound of its engine, and an ap} 
ratus which would spot the locati 
of hidden guns by their sound. 
invention, 
showed that Edison’s device wou 
come within a foot or two of loc 
ing the exact position of a gun h 
den two and a half miles away. 
head of 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. developed Bs.; 
searchlight for anti-aircraft defe 
Then, turning to the other side 
the problem, he devised an accu 
bomb dropping apparatus with sigh 
He worked out an automatic range 
finding aparatus for machine gv 
airplanes—so 
that it was called “the social sec 
tary to the anti-aircraft gun.” 
with this 

Sperry developed a gun sight thj. 
could be used perfectly by perso 
who did not even know how to sh 
one eye—a sight that virtually ¢ 
everything but pull the trigger. 
Maxim 
and explosiv 
William Leroy Emmet was worki 
an unsinkable ship and Pel 
Cooper Hewitt was developing t 
Others were produc 
d|a wide variety of other impleme 
after a study of its work in 1929:|Since they laid down their wo 
inventi0 
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y Will Locate 
ms Plants 


Interior 


ASHINGTON—Enlarging upon 
atement made by President 
evelt, Army officials have dis- 
sd plans for development of five 
jor strategic areas to be made 
ast partly self-sufficient in arms 
uction. 
eady the Army has received 
,000,000 from Congress to ex- 
armaments facilities, and 
racts have been signed for 
Government-owned, privately- 
ted plants. Negotiations are 
r way for some sixty more. 
MILES INLAND 
ficials said that wherever plants 
» built by the Government and, 
ar as possible, wherever private 
istry used Government funds for 
plants, the plants would be built 
n area whose borders were at 
200 to 250 miles from any 
ational boundary or coast. 
map of the United States has 
drawn, with the interior area 
cated, and the whole region 
been divided 


into five cross-|f 


try strips, in each one of those 


s, it is intended eventually to 
e a group of industries such as 
pall-arms plant, an ammunition- 
ing plant and perhaps an aircraft 


EAS NAMED 


dditional areas may be mapped, 
the present ones may be chang- 
but, roughly speaking, the pres- 
areas have been delimited as 
Dws: 

Northern Indiana, Northern 
ois, Southern Wisconsin, Min- 
ta, Iowa and thence westward. 

Ohio, Southwestern Pennsyl- 
a, West Virginia, Western Vir- 
a and Eastern Kentucky. 

Southern Indiana, Ti inois, 
tern Kentucky, Missouri, East- 
Kansas and thence westward. 

Western North Carolina, 
hern Georgia, Alabama and 


mern Tennessee. 


Western Tennessee, Northern 
issippi, Arkansas, Northern Lou- 
a, Texas, Oklahoma and west- 


wrime strategic purposes are to 


te new plants out of range of 
attack, and to avoid a highly 


erable concentration or indus- 


such as exists today in the “in- 


gerial triangle’ which has Pitts- 
rh, Boston and Wilmington, Del., 


ts three points. 





ition of Valor Elects 
ot. Kochli Commander 


ASHINGTON—Ending its four- 
50th anniversary reunion here, 
Army and Navy Legion of Honor 


em@mimously elected Capt. Fred D. 


hli, of Washington, as national 
mander. 
ther national chosen 


e: Senior vice commander, Ray- 


officers 


‘dad V. Neelon of West Roxbury, 


rith sight 
tic ran 
hine g 
autom 
cial sedi 
un.” 
his 
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s.; junior vice commander, Al 
son of New Haven, Conn., and 
plain, the Rev. Thomas J. Tay- 
of Akron, Ohio. 

he women’s auxiliary of the le- 
» which also met at the Wil- 
Hotel here, elected Mrs. Ralph 
art of Boston national com- 
der. Others elected were: First 
commander, Mrs. Thomas Eadie 
ewport; second vice commander, 
| Robert McCormack of New 
IK; secretary, Mrs. Raymond V. 
lon of West Roxbury, Mass.; 
surer, Mrs. Thomas Jolly of 
rence, Mass.; press correspond- 
and historian, Mrs. J Mezoff, 
chaplain, Mrs. Leon Hanna of 
ago, 





dio Amateurs Help 


ANSAS CITY—Radio amateurs 
sometimes regarded as a nuisance 
the government and lots of peo- 
may have ignored them for 28 
s. But in these times the radio 
ims” have proved themselves in- 
bable in giving Uncle Sam tips 
fifth column stations. These 
lian enthusiasts of short wave 
munication, 55,000 strong, are 
inning to repay the government 
its tolerance. 

one instance an amateur, well 
wn for his skill at radio con- 
ction, received and promptly 
brted to the government agents— 
order from a stranger he knew 
not an amateur, to put together 
Pment for a powerful short 
e station. 

e results of these “tips’’ are 
en in files of the Federal Bu- 
h of Investigation — but in no 
have radio amateurs been the 
rits. The government has been 
Ping careful watch on radio com- 
hicating—as careful, that is, as is 
; - with limited personnel for 
ob. 





Army Enlistments Hit All-Time High 
With 40,000 Recruits In August; 


—Ke 


Transportation, raw materials, natural resources and indus- 
trial development in the nine central states of the Midwest are 
shown graphically on the map painted by Jerry Barrett, WPA 
artist. Representatives of the nine states met recently in Kan- 
sas City to discuss mutual defense problems. 


—Kansas City Star Photo 





Veterans of Foreign Wars Oppose Entry 
Of U.S. in Any Future Foreign Wars 


LOS ANGELES—Ending their forty-first national convention here, the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars went on record as opposed to entanglement of 
the United States in any future foreign wars. 


To insure peace in this country, they adopted a resolution favoring com- 


pulsory peace-time military training, 
increased defense appropriation, mod- 
ern mechanized fighting equipment, 
and legislation to take the profits 
out of war and preparation for war. 

Shortly after the resolution to 
keep America out of foreign wars 
was made, delegates voted to ask 
removal of Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins and the deportation 
of Harry Bridges, Pacific Coast lead- 
er of the C. I. O. The Bridges res- 
olution demanded also the deporta- 
tion of “all other aliens whose con- 
tinued residence here is an encour- 
agement to sabotage and treason.” 

The Perkins resolution termed the 
Secretary of Labor “an appointee 
who knows bu’ little of any of the 
sacrifices made by laboring classes” 
and asked her replacement with ‘“a 
secretary who will have a true and 
accurate feeling and sympathy for 
the needs of American labor in the 
democratic processes through which 
American labor has gained so much.” 

One of the principal speakers to 
the convention was Brig. Gen. Frank 
D. Lackland of the Army Air Corps, 
who reassured the veterans that 





America’s air defense will be the 
“world’s best.” In reference to Ger- 
many which some people think has 
knowledge about aircraft that we 
do not possess, Gen. Lackland said, 
“that’s a lot of baloney.” He as- 
sured his listeners that America’s 
air building program is progressing 
satisfactorily, and “when  we’re 
through we'll have the finest and 


_ At the rate recruits are coming 
in, the new authorized strength of 
the Army—375,000—men may be 
achieved without much difficulty. 
ae present strength is nearly 300,- 


Some military analysts have ar- 
gued that the United States could 
get along very well with a pro- 
fessional Army of 400,000 men. 
This argument has been used in the 
> over the pending conscription 
ill. 

However, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, Army chief of staff, has told 
congressional committees that an 
Army of something like 1,300,000 
men in now deemed necessary. 
LIMIT TO VOLUNTEERS 

War Department officials have 
been very much gratified by the 
rising tide of recruits, but they say 
that there is a definite ceiling to 
voluntary enlistments. They think 
it might be possible to maintain a 
force of between 450,000 to 500,000 
by enlistments, but they don’t think 
it would ever go much beyond that. 
Therefore the War Department is 
eager to have Congress complete 
action on the Burke-Wadsworth bill. 

The recruiting bureau of the de- 
partment, is proceeding as if con- 
scription had never been mentioned 
on Capitol Hill, and presumably 
that will continue to be its polic 
until its goal has been achieved. 
The men they are after will be the 
hard core of the Army, professionals 
who will enlist for a hitch of three 
years. 

The recruiting drive got under 
way early in the summer, and the 
number of enlistments has gone up 
monthly. The actual number of 


War Department for 


August is 
37,425. However, 


the papers for 


Cop On the Beat 
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most airworthy planes in the world.” | % 


Dr. Joseph C. Menendez, of New 
Orleans, was elected by acclamation 
national commander-in-chief,! suc- 
ceeding Otis N. Brown. Menendez 
was the only nominee for the office. 

Max Singer, of Boston, was ele- 
vated from junior vice-commander 
to senior vice-commander, the post 
vacated by Menendez. Robert T. 
Merrill, of Butte, Mont., was elected 
junior vice-commander; John L. Sul- 
livan, Phoenix, Ariz., named judge 
advocate; Robert B.. Handy, Kansas 
City, for an eighteenth term as quar- 
vesisnascer; Dr. W, UV. Kyan, Of Ve- 
troit, surgeon-general; Rev. E. F. 
Austin, Berkeley, Calif., chaplain. 





Australia May Use Smoke 


Signals of Aborigenes 


CANBERRA, Australia — The 
smoke signal system of the abori- 
gines is being considered for use in 
time of emergency by the Navy 
Board of Australia as a means of 
warning of the approach of enemy 
craft. 

Natives experienced in producing 
varying volumes and shades of smoke 
for their “bush” telegraph could be 
used. Their signals are passed from 
tribe to tribe over great distances 
with almost uncanny swiftness. The 
cost of adopting this system to na- 
tional defense would be negligible. 





Alaskan Highway Proposed 


WASHINGTON — A $25,000,000 
west coast highway to Alaska was 
urged by Congressional sources as 
the first order of business for the 
new United States-Canadiaa Defense 
Board. 

Prompt undertaking of the task 
was proposed by Rep. J. Buell Snyder 
of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
House Appropriations sub-committee 
in charge of Army bills, and Anthony 
J. Dimond, Alaskan delegate to Con- 
gress. 





Army Jobs For Technicians 


CHICAGO — Expansion of the 
Air Corps has created hundreds of 
openings for technicians from IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin, Lieut. 
Gen. Stanley H. Ford, commander 
of the Sixth Corps Area and the 
Second Army, announced. Training 
will be given at Scott and Chanute 
fields in Illinois and Selfridge field 
in Michigan. 


as 





—tThe Detroit News 








2,000,000 Soldiers 
Went To Church 


WASHINGTON—More than 2,- 
000,000 Army men went to church 
last year in places of worship vary- 
ing from formal chapels to the shade 
of a tree, according to the annual 
Chaplain’s report. Of course, there 
are not that many men in the Army. 
The figures refer to the total church 
attendance. 


On 14,727 Sundays during the 
fiscal year ending June 30 (statistics 
are that way), 1,462,296 men at- 
tended church services conducted 
by the Army’s 137 chaplains. The 
rest of the 2 millions attended week- 
day meetings and services conducted 
by civilian clergy. 

In most cases, services were held 
in chapels designed so that Protest- 
ant, Catholic and Jewish soldiers 
could worship under one roof. Dur- 
ing maneuvers and on other oc- 
casions, Open-air services were held. 
Public address systems and _ field 
organs were used at these times. 


War Memorial Proposed 


WASHINGTON—Senator Tydings 
of Maryland proposed in the Senate 
that a monument to the dead of the 
29th Division be built on Federal 

round here. He introduced a bill to 
that effect. 

Capt. Richard C. O’Connell, Balti- 
more, national eommander of the di- 
vision’s veterans, has authorized the 
local post to raise funds for the pur- 
pose. It was suggested that the site 
be somewhere near the District Mem- 
orial to World War Dead, between 
the Washington Monument and the 
Lincoln Memorial. 


3000 May Be Stationed At 


Savannah’s City Airport 


ATLANTA—There’s a possibility 
that 300 men from Barksdale Field, 
La., may be transferred to Savan- 
nah’s municipal airport next month. 
This was revealed by Col. L. H. 
Brereton, commanding officer of 
Barksdale Field. 

He said that he had been unof- 
ficially informed that the 3rd and 
27th Bombardment groups and the 
35th air base group would be trans- 
ferred. Seventy planes are attached 
to the three units. Col. Brereton 
added he understood the facilities 
at Barksdale will be devoted en- 
tirely to the trainin of new pilots. 


Canada Has Tank Brigade 


OTTAWA—Canada’s first tank bri- 
gade has been organized at Camp 
Borden, Defense Minister James L. 
Ralston announced. A _ reserve of 
four battalions has also been formed 
and in the near future the brigade 
will become a division. These troops 
will be trained with a special tank 
built from parts now in commercial 
production for general industry. Thus 
they can be turned out quicker than 
the heavy tanks being made for 
active service. 








Defense Training Put First 

w YORK—Trauning for nation- 
al defense will predominate all other 
activities in the New York evening 
trade schools during fall and winter, 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of schools, announced. Classes 
will be adjusted to meet the needs of 
defense training. The schools will 
open Sept. 16. There will be after- 





noon sessions for the unemployed, 
evening sessions for the employed. 


Officials Say Ceiling’s Near 


WASHINGTON — The Army recruited more than 40,000 
men in August, an all-time record for voluntary enlistments 
in the United States. Rise was attributed to desire of citizens 
to volunteer ahead of the draft. 





that month will continue to come in 
for ten days, and the reecruitin; 
directors say the final total should 
be over 40,000, 


PREVIOUS HIGH, 1917 


The previous high mark of vol- 
untary enlistments was in May 
1917, the month after the United 
States went to war agains Imperial 
Germany. The total was 39,589. 

From the outset of the recruiting 
drive it has been noticable that 
enlistments are slower in the very 
sections of the country where ex- 
citement over Hitler is greatest— 
the First Corps Area, of which Bos- 
ton is the headquarters, and the 
Second Corps Area, of which New 
York is the headquarters. 
FOREIGN-BORN THERE 

Various reasons for this have 
been advanced, among them the 
circumstance that in both corps 
areas there are large numbers of 
foreign-born. 

The Fourth Corps Area (Atlanta) 
led all others in the number of 
recruits for August. Second was 
the Eighth Corps Area (San An- 
tonio), with others in this order: 
Fifth (Columbus), Sixth (Chicago), 
Third (Baltimore), Seventh (Oma- 
ha), Ninth (San Francisco), Second 
(New York), and First (Boston). 





enlistment papers received in the} 


, {the 50-caliber and 37mm ssize, 
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Production of Rifles 
‘And Anti-Aircraft 


‘Guns Stepped Up | 


WASHINGTON—Mass production 
of the automatic Garand rifle is 
,under way and manufacturers will 
|have a huge store of them for the 
|Army by spring, spokesmen for the 
| War Department said. The Garand 


elie seieaatas Met RCN oe ‘rifle is believed to be the finest in- 
mee pend rah leess Pg t 


fantry weapon ever developed. It is 
capable of firing 30 rounds of 30- 
caliber bullets a minute. 

The War Department also an- 
nounced that manufacture of anti- 
aircraft guns, particularly those of 
has 
also been stepped up. They will be- 
come avaliable as fast as crews can 
be trained to use them. 

Ordnance officials refused to 
make public the quantities of the 
|Garand rifles and anti-aircraft guns 
org made, or where they are being 
ruilt. 

One top-ranking official declared, 
however, that the Garands are be- 
ing produced fast enough to supply 
the thousands of men who will be 
inducted into the armed forces under 
the conscription bill. 

The number of men to be in train- 
ing and service in the Army by Jan- 
uary 1 under the National Guard 
and conscription programs will total 
more than 1,000,000. Since only one 
man out of five would be a front 
line infantryman, 200,000 rifles will 
be sufficient to arm the force. 

Although experiments with differ- 
ent rifles are being held, the Garand 
has been accepted as standard equip- 
ment for the infantry. 





Patterson Urges Young 
Men To Join The Army 


WEST POINT, N. Y.—Ina 
broadcast over the Columbia net- 
work, Robert P. Patterson, recently 
appointed assistant secretary of war, 
urged the young men of America to 
join the Army. 

“To become a Regular Army 
soldier is an opportunity and a priv- 
ilege,’’ Patterson said, “an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade and to travel; 
a privilege to belong to an army of 
virile, loyal, young Americans upon 
whom the future security of our 
country may rest.” 

Patterson spoke of the volunteers 
now coming in at the rate of one 
thousand a day, a record in peace- 
time, of their character, courage and 
ability, and the need for more men 
of the same type. He said the Army 
now stands at 280,000. The goal is 
375,000, as authorized by Congress. 





Two More Brigadiers 


WASHINGTON—President Roose- 
velt promoted Col. Charles C. Haffner 
and Col. Albert L. Culbertson to brig- 
oiler generale in the Illinois National 
Guard. Col. Haffner is in command 
of the 58th Artillery Brigade and 





Col. Culbertson is commander of the 
65th Brigade. 
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Squeaking, Rattling 
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and Scraping Gears 


Indicate Mighty U. S. War Machine 
Underway and Gathering Speed 


No matter what the horse power rating, any machine is likely 
to deteriorate when no current use is found for it. Last week 
there were strong indications that the mighty U. S. war machine, 
rated potentially highest of all machines, but designed only for 
defensive purposes, its makers declare, was underway and gather- 


ing momentum. 


There have been the usual num- 
ber of squeaks, rattles and groans 
indicating the long period of disuse 
since 1918, when the machine was 
retired “permanently” in a world 
made safe for democracy. It has 
appeared also that many of its parts 
needed replacement, whole sections 
had to be rebuilt and that the design- 
ers were not quite sure what it 
would look like when it received the 
final O. K. and rolled off the prov- 
ing grounds ready for use. 

It was increasingly certain that 
its owners would not balk at the 
cost of overhauling. Gallup polls 
have shown that the American people 
are thoroughly alarmed at the suc- 
cess of Adolf Hitler in Europe and 
the grave possibility that he might 
place a bloody period at the end of 
the British empire. They were over- 
whelmingly in favor of building a 
machine equal to any existing combi- 
nation of foreign machines. Congress 
added five billion dollars to current 
appropriations bringing defense ap- 
— to a staggering 15 bil- 

ons. 

Hearkening to the man in_ the 
street, who does not want to, fight, 
but fears a fight will be thrust upon 
him and desires to make the best of 
it, American leaders tried desperate- 
ly to speed up the wheels of industry 
to place two new warships where 
there was but one overaged ship 
before. 

With 67 vessels under construc- 
tion out of a total of 84 authorized, 
Congress provided funds for 200 
more. The first line of defense of 
the nation would be a first line of 
defense capable of meeting all com- 
ers on two oceans, Germany and 
Italy on the Atlantic and Japan on 
the Pacific. 


ISLAND DEFENSES 


To make assurance doubly sure, 
President Roosevelt closed a_ deal 
with England at bargain prices. For 
50 overage destroyers, which Navy 
officials said were not needed for 
national defense, the U. S. received 
- a string of naval bases reaching from 
Newfoundland through Bermuda, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad to 
British Guiana, some by lease for 99 
— and others outright gifts from 
ard pressed Britain, grateful for 
U. S. friendship. The deal was hailed 
by the nation as the greatest horse 
trade since the Louisiana Purchase. 

Thus to the Navy was added a 
steel ring of outer defenses which 
will give every American less to 
worry about in the darker days 
which seem to be coming, may give 
America precious time to work on 
her war machine. 

So delighted and relieved were 
U. S. citizens that hardly a one both- 
ered to remember that the horse 
trade is made less of a one-sided 
arrangement by the fact that the 
U. S. now assumes responsibility for 
patrol of British and French posses- 
sions in this hemisphere, thus releas- 
ing units of the British fleet for ser- 
vice in the war zone and at the same 
time provides a safe, second naval 
line of defense for Britain in case 
her beleaguered isles grow untenable 
and withdrawal of the grand fleet 
becomes necessary. 

Like Winston Churchill, the great 
majority of the American people 
looked with favor on a mingling of 
American and British military affairs 
for mutual protection against the 
totalitarian powers. 

Furthermore, there was soft whis- 
pering of a “deal” with Brazil for a 
naval and air base on the bulge 
which brings Africa close enough for 
discomfort. Coupled with the leased 
lands from Britain, the Brazilian 
base wou!d go far toward permitting 
the U. S. to redeem her promises 
of protection to South America and 
incidentally make the Canal _ safer 
for Democrats and Republicans in 
the one remaining non-belligerant 
democracy. 


CALLS THE GUARDS 


President Roosevelt also took steps 
to strengthen America’s second line 
of defense, the Army, by signing an 
order to call out the first increment 
of the National Guard, 60,500 men, 
the total to be swelled to 220,000 
men by the first of the year. 

The splendid, but small body of 
trained soldiers known as the Reg- 
ular Army was expected soon to 
reach 300,000 with authorization to 
increase it to 375,000 as fast as men 
would volunteer. In the face of the 
approaching draft, volunteering was 
on the increase. 

With the nucleus of thoroughly 
trained Regulars and partially train- 





ed Guardsmen around which to orga- 
nize and train a great land force, 
Army officials were working feverish- 
ly to perfect final plans for taking 
over the training of selected civilians 
who, it is expected, will be called to 
the colors for a year of training and 


——s training 3,600,000 Re- 
serves 1945 and hoped to finish 
the job before they were needed to 
repel an enemy. 


Meanwhile the House wrangled 
over the phrasing of the draft bill, 
objecting mainly to the age range 
and a provision for taking over fac- 
tories in case owners failed to give 
the War and Navy Departments the 
cooperation they expected. 
an-power there was in plenty, 
but materials to match the man- 
power were sadly lacking. There 
were not even sufficient cantonments 
to house properly the new recruits, 
Guards or selected men. In the far- 
flung posts of the Army, new build- 
ings were being constructed, sites 
for new cantonments were being 
laid out and tent cities were being 
planned, but the most optimistic 
hardly expected that comfortable 
quarters would be ready for the 
great influx of citizen soldiers into 
the Regular Army. 


HOME GUARD UNITS 


The States began to worry at 
once about the calling of the Na- 
tional Guard outside their borders. 
They were mostly in favor of the 
move, feeling that it was better to 
send their sons to stop the enemy 
at the outer gates rather than to 
await him at their boundary lines. 
But they nevertheless felt the lack 
of civic protection which their 
Guardsmen afforded. 


Home Guard units broke out over 
the country like a rash of the meas- 
les. Mostly with Legion backing but 
in some places, notably New York, 
with the backing of the Governor 
and other State leaders, the home 
guard units followed the same pat- 
tern as that of the British. Those 
who were for age or physique, like- 
ly to be barred from service on the 
as yet hypothetical front line, volun- 
teered to drill and to form them- 
selves into units for patrol of vital 
points. 

So many had been organized by 
last week that there seemed some 
likelihood they might furnish enough 
man and woman power to replace 
the Guardsmen, soldier for soldier. 
These units might, in the face of 
threatened invasion by land, sea and 
air, be gathered under one head to 
give more unified and coherent oppo- 
sition to an enemy. 

Immediate threat, according to 
defense experts, would be sabotage. 
The hastily forming Home Guard 
units had as their first objective ade- 
guate protection of key industrial 
plants, public utilities and bridges. 








service beginning Oct. 15. The Army]. 
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new and warlike world. 


last week began to have a co 
—Washington (D.C.) News 





But Air Warning lookouts for out- 
posts were also enrolled for service 
along the border and the coasts in 
case of need at some future and 
undesired time. ; 


Germany’s air power success on 
the continent stunned the American 
people. The first reaction was an 
immediate demand for thousands of 
planes, and a consequent demand for 
trained men to operate. For once, 
the problem of man-power seemed 
almost as complex as the problem of 
machine power. For aviators are 
not made over night. 


STUDENT FLIERS TRAIN 


To meet the demand for aviators, 
thousands of college students last 
week were taking primary air train- 
ing in tiny 40 to 65 horsepowered 
training planes owned by privately 
operated airports. So crowded were 
the schedules of the airports that 
private persons who wished to fly for 
the fun of it, had difficulty in finding 
instructor time. 

The CAA was offering refresher 
courses to “retired” aviators so that 
they might be called into service as 
instructors. 

Some advanced training was also 
being given in the privately owned 
airports. The Army did not super- 
vise this training, but hoped to select 
from the grdauates men well quali- 
fied to take the Army courses under 
Army instructors, thus shortening 
the time needed to turn out war 
fliers and making selection of stud- 
ent fliers a little more certain. 

Complex as seemed the job of 
marshalling the military man-power 
of the country, the job of equipping 
that man-power was much more 
fraught with complexities. 





Money there was available in ever- 





LONDON—R. A. F. pilots are 
pretty fond of American-built planes, 
and the London Air Ministry is 
boasting of one, a Hudson bomber, 
that returned to its base of oper- 
ation despite the fact that its nose 
had been shot off and all windows 
in the pilot’s cabin blown out. 

The plane was damaged during a 
spat with two German destroyers. 
The pilot sighted the ships near 
Denmark and proceeded with a dive 
bombing attack. The destroyers fill- 
led the air with anti-aircraft fire. 
In the words of the navigator, this 
is what happened: 

“T was blown off my feet against 
the back of the cabin. We dived 


up nearer through the jagged edges 
of the fuselage in front. 

“TI struggled over to the pilot, who 
was lying on his back with his head 





and pulled his head out the win- 


and I could see the ocean coming | 


British Praise American Planes After 
Bomber Returns With Nose Shot Off 


dow. I tried to free him and at 
last the strap broke and he became 
clear. 


“He was wounded in a knee but 
was able to grab the controls and 
together we managed to check the 
dive. By that time we were pretty 
near the ground. 

“As soon as we had the aircraft 
flying again on an even keel things 
looked brighter. The engines were 
running perfectly. She was diffi- 
cult but it was remarkable that she 
could fly at all. 

“TI forced the cabin door and we 
took turns getting a little shelter 
behind the partition. With the howl- 
ing wind and the unshielded roar 
| of the engines the noise was terrific. 
|Then rain streaked in almost hori- 
|zontally, hitting us like a barrage 
lof peas. I was colder than I ever 
|had been in m life. 





which had acted like a parachute| wonderful feeling of confidence in| engines, 


them.”’ 


increasing quantities, but the Con- 
gress, the National Defense commis- 
sion and the American people were 
like a thirsty man on the desert with 
nothing to drink but a gold mine. 


INDUSTRY SPEEDS 


Factories had to be converted 
from producers of peacetime articles 
to makers of guns, planes, tanks, ar- 
tillery, warships, and other materiel. 
New factories had to be built and 
old factories had to be expanded to 
three and four times their former 
size. Other factories were operating 
24 hours a day.in three shifts. There 
was no assurance to private capital 
that the frenzied preparation for 
war would continue and there was 
accordingly some fear that private 
capital would be left holding the bag. 


In the manner of traders, the gov- 
ernment threatened and _  cajoled, 
private capital made promises and 
muttered under its breath. Out of 
the bickering, however, it became 
clear that industry would do its best 
to arm the country and to make a 
fair profit for itself. The govern- 
ment appeared likely to keep a 
watchful eye on industry to prevent 
the taking of undue profits. 


Outstanding battle of the week on 
this front was that of the House in 
attempting to eliminate or modify the 
Senate’s amendment tacked on the 
draft bill to permit the taking over 
of any plants who failed to do right 
by the government in the process 
of arming for defense. The Senate 
had wanted it understood that capi- 
tal as well as men were being draft- 
ed to the extent necessary to pro- 
tect the nation. 


WILLKIE SAYS “NO” 


Presidential nominee Wendell Will- 
kie and most of the newspapers in 
the land came out flatly against the 
“drafting of capital’, saying that 
such a move would retard the arming 
of the nation. 


Even with money available to pur- 
chase armament and industry will- 
ing to produce it there was a notable 
lack of skilled workers for the na- 
tion’s factories. Paradoxical as _ it 
might seem, the scarcity of jobs 
which has plagued the nation since 
1930 was now inverted and _ there 
was a scarcity of men to fill the jobs. 
The Army of the unemployed proved 


least so far as the key defense jobs 
were concerned. 

Last week the first groups of hasti- 
ly trained men and women who had 
been attending technical schools fi- 
nanced by the government were 
about ready for “graduation”. The 
CCC was hastening to modify its job 
training so as to furnish more men, 
more specifically trained for the jobs | 
|which were opening for youth. CCC} 
|leaders were talking about omenens | 








for 25 warships become 


commonplace items of news. 


to be an Army of unemployables at} 


A common idea had swept 
country and had brought the m 
of most Americans into focus on 
thing, national security by fore 
arms. Minds not focused on 
objective were in danger of } 
noted for observation of 
Bureau of Investigation agent 
possible spies or es or well By 
week, hundreds of factories 
plants were being  systemati 
combed for such enemies of the 
volumn variety. 

UNIFIES COUNTRY 


When the President of the Un 
States last week called upon 
American people for unity and 
crifice for the common weal, the 
fell upon ears already eager to 
it. Organized labor, looking wi 
wary eye at any attempt on the 
of industry to wrest away hard 
privileges in the name of “E 
gency’’, still found time to assure 
nation that Labor would do its 
in the common cause. 

Last week, the U. S. military 
chine was in motion and gathe 
momentum, it is true. The n 
was putting its shoulders. to 
creaky wheels for the long pu 

But even the man in the s 
knew that it would be years be 
the machine could be streamlined 
powered to in any way com 
favorably with the war mad 
which appears to threaten this ¢ 
try from across the Atlantic. 





Defense Factories 
Are Moving out 
To The Sticks 


NEW YORK—One of the 
factors pointed out in the plar 
move defense industries to 
areas is that in the near fu 
expansion of plants will become 
essary. Quick additions to pre 
facilities in already crowded i 
trial areas would be difficult 
even impossible. 

There are other reasons, to0 
the East, factories are notori@ 
vulnerable to air attacks and 
is being taken into consideratio 
choosing new factory sites in 
and suburban locations. 

Leonard C. Yaseen, manage 
the Fantus Factory Locating Se 
here, said that vital defense pl 
are moving out to the sticks a 
increasing rate. Changes of locat 
are being made with Federal gov 
ment approval and in some 
at government suggestion. 

Yaseen said moving plants wi 
given an impetus when the gov 
ment clarifies tax schedules cé 
ing construction of new plants 
expansions. 





N. J. Battery Troops Te 


outside the cabin through a hole| “But we got back at last and,|their central repair shop _ training ° 
where a window had been. I thought| thanks to the undamaged under- facilities so as to train more mecha- Mines In New York Hart 
he was dead. I ordered the controls| carriage, made an excellent landing. |nics and machine operators. The | NEW YORK—Mines partially 
back but could not halt the dive so| When we went in the operation| NYA was pointing its hundreds of|jeq with explosives were subme 
decided to go into the aft cabin to|room to report I began rubbing my thousands toward the defense indus- | jn New York harbor for 48 
try to bail out. ‘limbs to try to restore the circula-|tries and pouring more sums of| of sybmarine mine service prad 
“Then I found the door between|tion and found a bit of shrapnel in| ™oney into the training. | Sgt. James A. Crichton of the / 
the cockpit and cabin jammed. A/a leg. I was so cold I pulled it out} And production in the greatest|Information service said the m 
shell splinter had taken off the| quite cleanly without feeling it. |industrial nation on earth was be-|were loaded with about one-f0 
handle. I wen back to the pilot and} “I am a comparative newcomer | ginning to show progress. Men began|of their regular charge. 
found him helpless but alive. lto the Hudsons, but aircraft that|to talk confidently of reaching a} Troops of Battery A, Se 
“When the first blast of wind/can take punishment like that and} production of 36,000 planes a year} Coast Artillery, Ft. Hannock, 
came in it blew everything out of | still fly are pretty good, believe me. | by the first of Jan., 1942. Contracts} who have been discharging subs 
the cockpit. It caught his helmet,| That experience has given me ajfor 500 tanks, for 16,000 airplane|ed mines in dummy maneuvers, 


trolled and discharged the live 2 
in their first efficiency test. 
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jouncin’, bouncin’ tanks! 
ey’re hotter’n all Hades, 

I love ’em more than 
dies 

im gut-vibratin’ 
atin’ 


nks. 







—Private Harmony 











mwn on the hot sand flats of 
. Meade, Maryland, it is 
ing cool. The wind sweeps 
f the sea and the treetops 
y from it like pliant dancing 
en. There’s a smell of wood- 
e in the air, and it’s Autumn 
and you think of football and 
ve chrysanthemums and hunters 
d caps. 
t do not be deceived. Although 
and October with their full aura 
agic are coming again to this 
of the scarred old earth, they’re 
ing with them not football 
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abbit and the squirrel have no 
News where man is both pursuer and 
swept ed, the harried victim of a 
“the mpy pen season. 
ocus onmMY WILL GROW 
oy forc#y this Autumn, the work of Fort 
ed on fie and the little group of men 
. i make up the 70th Tank Bat- 


agent 
s. By 
tories 
stemati¢ 
of the 


the Ur 
upon 
ity and 
eal, the 
ger to 
cing wi 


on the part by the men and tanks of 
y hard of Fort Meade, less than an 
of “Em's drive from Washington. If the 
> assurey never come, that may some 
do its @>e attributable to the fact that 
Meade men and their fellow 
rilitary gers throughout the country have 
i gathe ed their bullet-spitting, obstacle- 
The naphing monsters so deadly a 
rs to pon that the enemy has decided 
ng pullgeeP hands off. 
the stp. addition to its role of defender 
ears beg ashington and Baltimore, Meade 
amlinedg@ted to become a tank school, a 


;F com 















s but games of war. There is 
pration here for a game in which 
players do not carry numbers 
eir backs, but on their bullets. 
me that makes men strong and 
times as unemotional as steel 
, able to kill others and in turn 
those who would kill them. 

tober is not bringing the kind 
unting season that most men 
but a grim chase in which 


m, GHQ Reserve, is just begin- 
From the fort’s barracks, its 
bby woods, its gravel flats and 
ields, a large army of tank of- 
s, tank crews, mechanics and 
tenance men will grow. And 
pPday there will be 20 or 26 bat- 
ms instead of the one here now, 
p than 1000 tanks instead of the 
ing 20, 10,000 men instead of 
resent several hundred. 
the enemy should one day cross 
ocean and near our shores, the 
on’s Captial would be defended 


eus from which trained men will 
but to all sections of the country 


ighty Tank Corps Expected to Grow From 70th Battalion 











(above) of Company B, 66th 
Armored Regiment (light) 
plunge down a slope to engage 
an “enemy” in recent maneuv- 
ers at Fort Meade, Md. (Left): 
Tank soldiers are hardy and 
tough. They have to be to take 
the kind of punishment 


the picture Capt. Paul Chalmer: 


points out objectives on a maj 
for a group of tank command 
ers. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Picture Parade Section) 





steel. 
If rearmament goes along as it 
should, the present three companies 
will expand into more companies and 
the companies into battalions, many 
of which will doubtless leave Mary- 
land for other posts. 


NO COMPARISON 


When a new man comes to this 
outfit he is told in plain language 
what is expected of him. 

“First, you’ve got to learn this,” 
he is informed, “the Army of to- 
day is not like the Army of a few 
years ago. It’s going to be like no 
army the world has ever seen, and 
the men who are in it, especially 
you men of the Tank Service, have 
got to be made of sterner stuff than 
men were made of before. You’ve 
got to be hard enough to endure 
just a little longer than the man 
who is trying to beat you. 

“Inside yourself, you must be 





clanking, rattling charge, tank: 


the, 
blitzkreig buggies dish out. Int 


(third from left) of Company Bt 
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powerful giant with a war club of Fe 
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Put these streamlined blitzkrieg 
buggies alongside the World War 
time 7%-ton Renaults. The old 
jaloppies had 60 horses under the 
hood and struggled along at eight 
miles per. A Garand rifle bullet 
could pierce their armor as if it 
were cardboard. 

As one officer at the fort put it: 
“about the only limit to what a 
modern tank can do is the courage 
of the driver.” 

NEED MORE HANDS 

When the driver is operating a 
tank, even on modern roads, he 
looks as though he is battling for his 





two machine guns fired from a push- 
button on one of the steering levers. 
The Army has not got around, as 
yet, to fitting the driver up with 
a couple more hands. 

If the driver aspires to take on 
more grief by becoming a sergeant, 
his knowledge of mechanics must be 
flawless. He must know every bolt, 
gear, washer and wire in the tank’s 
engine and be able to direct a hur- 
ried take-down of the motor in the 
field if anything goes wrong. More- 
over, he must know at every minute 
just what is happening in the big 
motor by observing the instruments 
on the panel at his right. 


up 
still there. In it are quartered the 


Fort Meade Needs 
Living Space to 


House Guard 


FORT MEADE, Md.—In spite of 
the teeming activity of organizing 
and training a new and modern tank 
Army for tomorrow’s possible war, 
there is much at this Army post to 
remind oldtimers of yesterday’s war. 

There is a park of old Mark 5 
and Mark 7 tanks of World War 
vintage. Sixty-six giant monters- 
their caterpillar treads red-rusty, 
their grey sides chipped; the red, 
yellow and blue insignia of the 
Tank Corps washed away to a mere 
blur; their guns gone; their shell 
boxes broken; only their enormous 
outmoded engines cared for, oiled 
and greased, but of no further use— 
are there in a graveyard of tanks. 
An old, tar-papered shack thrown 

in the emergency of 1917, is 


camp electrician and his family. 


NEW BARRACKS 

Not that things have not been 
done to Fort Meade over the last 
20-odd years. There are brick bar- 
racks, capable of holding 1800 men. 
There is a splendid post hospital 
with 150 beds, a modern post head- 
quarters, beautiful brick homes for 
the officers and their families, some 
slightly less beautiful brick homes 
for the sergeants, and lots of tar- 
paper shacks. And slightly, ever so 
slightly, remodeled barrack huts of 
1917 vintage for less lucky married 
soldiers and camp-employed civilians. 

Military authorities do not want to 
talk about improvements, troop 
movements, and such, and those at 
Fort Meade are no different from 
others. But the present military com- 
plement is made up of the 70th 
Medium-Tank Battalion, an antitank 
battalion, both making about 800 
men, 400 officers and men of the 
quartermaster corps, engineers, sig- 
nallers, etc. On the construction pro- 
jects list released by the War De- 
partment, Fort Meade is down as @ 
1500-man recruit reception center. 


HOMES OF FATHERS 

If—there is nothing official about 
this so far, but it is generally con- 
cluded—the 29th Division go into 
Meade this fall, there will have to 
be an awful lot of immediate scur- 
rying done to accommodate 9141 
men, which is the present strength, 
and the additional 8869 men needed. 

The camp covers ten square miles 
|of ground. There is plenty of room 
|for one division; you could get two 
divisions in there. But according to 
one officer who ought to know, it 
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sags g vehicle’ which is a weapon|You're going to be a non-commis- constantly shifting gears with a|been made by aerial photography. In division. 
self sioned officer, and you’re going to|clutch which seems to require the|ysing them, he must be fully ex- Construction is going ahead now 
| command a tank and teach others|strength of four men. Not only must | perience in reconnaissance and battle|on twenty seven 125-men_ units. 
s LY FOUND what you’ve learned. If you don’t|he work these gadgets, but at the | tactics. These have concrete foundations, 
yhen the 66th Battalion and its|have the stuff in you that makes|same time try to keep his balance He must have an understanding of |théereby differing from the 1917 
anks quit Fort Meade this spring|a potential non-com, I don’t know|as the hurtling monster bashes him radio. If he’s in the command tank, | huts. Outside of that, there will be 
headed for Fort Benning, Ga.,| what good you are in the Army.” about the narrow cockpit. Even with|he has to operate the transmitter | little difference. They will be com- 
future of this great Maryland At present there are only the 15-|his padded helmet he sometimes | which sends orders through the re-| pleted in a few weeks’ time and 
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to préfe older officers of the Third | machines will pound forward upward|behind his head, the blatting con-|30-caliber machine guns, one of 50-| ord’s division. They are those which 
rded ims area hardly noticed the unit)of 60 miles per hour, and at 15/cussion of bullets splattering against | caliber. A 37-mm antiaircraft gun|once housed the fathers of many of 
lifficultBll. But it is there, a baby, and|miles per hour they will go over the|the armor. In the new medium tanks | can be mounted just outside the|/the boys who are now members of 
. B going to grow into a big and | worst gullied terrain you ever saw.| (30-ton) he will also have to handle (Continued on Page 10) the 29th. 
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es from various sources. In time 
peace, personnel of the Regular 
y, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps are 


nN assignments to units of the Or- 


zed Reserves. 


MOST OFFICERS 

e Officers’ Reserve Corps con- 
of citizens who receive military 
ing through correspondence 





about 
seen ser- 


contained on June 30, 1939, 
14,000 members who had 
vice in the World War. 
MAJORITY R.O.T.C. GRADS 

The great majority, however, have 
come among the graduates of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
Citizens’ Military Training 





pnd ses, periodic attendance at meet- 

conducted for their instruction,|number of citizens are enrolled as 
\ Se Sccasional periods of active duty|members of the Enlisted Reserve 
sock. Naming camps. They are prepared | Corps. : 
Zz sub ugh such training to take up The O. R. C. is the source from 
ravers: duties in the Army in the event|which about 4500 Government em- 
Hive am tional emergency. ployees are drawn for the Civilian 


test. 








ifying for Air Corps and Medical De- | 


partment commissions. 


Army of the United States as it rap- 
idly expands upon the outbreak of 


About. two-thirds of the O. R. C.|war. It forms a large immediately 


are assigned to regiments 


and tolavailable source 


of officers trained 


other Reserve units throughout the|for this purpose. In any major war 
United States. Others, mainly officers | the Army will require many more 
of junior rank, are assigned to Reg-| officers than it will have available 


Camps|ular Army units. Still others have|in its several components. Therefore, 
since the World War, and from men | special assignments in line with their |large numbers of additional officers 
with special knowledge commissioned | special capacities in civil life so that|would have to be trained after war 
to give the Army the advantage of|the most can be made of these abil-| began. These will 


be,. selected for 


their abilities in time of war. A small|ities in time of war. Many of these/training from the ranks of the war- 


officers are assigned to recruiting,|time Army and from civil life, and 


supply and training duties, and to|will be commissioned 


other agencies which must become 


on the basis 
of proved ability to qualify for war- 


effective at once in raising and main-| time command. In the meantime, 


taining our wartime Army, 


and | however, the members of the R. O. C. 


therefore constitute a first priority|will become commanders and staff 


the original units for mobilization. 

The three components of the Army 
of the United States—the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the 
Organized Reserves—on June 30, 
1939, numbered 493,439. A year 
later expansion had brought the fig- 
ure to 585,000. Today it is close 
to 775,000. 

In 1939, the Regular Army had 
187,886, officers and men, the Nat- 
ional Guard 197,924, and the Organ- 
ized Reserves 107,629, including 
3,054 enlisted men. In peace, these 
three form an efficient framework 
capable of rapid expansion if war 
should come. 





(Next Week: The Arms) 
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Close Order Drill ls Thing of the Past 
And So Is the Old-Fashioned Squad 


The dirt behind the ears, after a hard day’s march, is about all that’s 
left of the old-style infantryman. A buck private of 1917 vintage 
wouldn’t recognize this new—yet forever old—outfit. 

In 20-odd years, the solid, down-to-earth service branch with the blue 


hat cords has seen startling changes, 


downcast in whatever part of heaven—or the other place— is reserved 


for them. ‘ 
The old close-order drill, at which 


World War recruits used to sweat Defense Gr oup P lans 


and be cursed eight hours a day, is 
nearly extinct. It is preserved only 
in some fancy Regular Army gar- 
risons which go in for show and 
historical curiosities. The younger 
generals have somehow reached the 
conclusion that a “squad left”, no 


matter how harshly barked or deftly 
executed, never killed a_ single 
enemy. 


WHAT, NO PIVOT? 

The squad of eight men with a 
corporal in command and a first- 
class private on the other end of 
the front rank is no more. A squad 
may be anything from eight to 12 


men, depending on its function in|? foreign smelters for 99 per cent 


battle. It may be commanded by a 


sergeant, a corporal or two or three consider the establishment of smelt- 


corporals. It no longer moves on 
a fixed pivot, so that “squads left” 


and all the other old commands no mercial tin ore smelter of any size 


longer have any meaning. It is spread 


out in a single line. Three squads | is in Argentina. 


make a platoon, which explains the 
fact that soldiers no longer march 
in files of four but in files of threes. 


About the only old commands left 
are “right face’, “left face,’ and 
“forward march’. There is no chance 
of getting all messed up in these 
movements. The rawest recruit can 
become as proficient as he need be 
in a few weeks, at the most. 

Fancy stuff like close order drill 
has been on the decline for years. 
The new generation of professional 
military men believe it belongs only 
on “ parade ground, if it belongs 
at all. 


HERD INSTINCT WRONG 


Nevertheless, the old drill had 
considerable value, they say, when 
you come to think of it. It produced 
a certain close feeling among the 
men. It provided good shows. It 
promoted discipline in ranks and this 
quality carried over into other ac- 
tivities. It made the soldier a better 
and cleaner man all around. 


But then, some experts say, the 
old drill may have been psychologic- 
ally wrong. Men seem to have a 
natural herd instinct, and the squad 
tactics tended to intensify it. It 
was sometimes hard to make a transi- 
tion from close order to extended 
order drill. The open order, of 
course, was intended for actual fight- 
ing so that the enemy was not of- 
fered a mass target. 

Many experts have noticed that 
men trained in close order have dif- 
ficulty staying apart. They seem to 
feel instinctively that there is safe- 
ty in being in touch with each other. 
Which, of course, is all wrong. 





Army Eleven Begins 
Season’s Training 
At West Point 


WEST POINT—Despite war, con- 
scription or national defense, the 
Army football squad is getting ready 
for a tough season. Beginning its 
training at the Military Academy, 
the players looked upon their 1940 
schedule as the most difficult in 12 
years. 

Sixty-six hopefuls reported for the 
initial training session. Eight of last 
year’s starters, including Harry 
Stella, 1939 captain, were among 
the missing. Graduation claimed all 
but Bill Gillis, center and this year’s 
captain; Ray Murphy, Guard, and 
Ted Brown, blocking back. Johnny 
Hatch and Ken Due, backfield aces, 
are also in this year’s line-up. 

Army’s hopes of victory over such 
elevens as Cornell, Havard, Notre 
Dame, Navy, Princeton have been 
further stimulated by the wealth of 
material available from last year’s 
plebe squad, which lost only to 
Fordham freshmen. 

The cadets will open their season 
at West Point October 5 against 
Williams. 





Nothing To Worry About 


LANSING, Mich. — National 
Guardsmen of Michigan, when call- 
ed for active duty, may leave for 
training camps free of worry about 
debt forclosure. The Michigan De- 
fense Council has planned a pro- 
gram designed to assist militiamen 
who may find it difficult to continue 


time-payments on homes, furniture, 
autos and other preperty while on 


—™s 








and old topkicks must be very 








Construction of 


Tin Smelters 


WASHINGTON—An early move 
toward establishment of tin smelters 
in the United States was expected 
following a disclosure that three of 
the Western hemisphere’s leading 
producers of this strategic material 
—all Bolivians—will confer here 
this week with defense officials. 

It is probable that Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., materials coordinator 
of the National Defense commission, 


Because this country must rely 
of its refined tin, defense officials 


ers in the U. S. of prime importance. 
At present there is only one com- 


in the Western hemisphere, and that 








will take part in the discussion. Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, takes time to compli- 

ment soldiers of Troop E, 105th Cav., Wisconsin Guardsmen. 
The Chief is shown telling Troop Commander Lieut. Robert N. 
Dobbins (center) and Lieut. Gen. Stanley H. Ford, Second 
Army Commander (right) that the “most intensively active and 
alert troops” he observed during a tour of Second Army man- 
euvers were the group at right, who spent the night in a culvert. 








—Acme Photo 





Army Organizes Air Warning Service 
To Man Border and Coast Outposts 


“Flash, operator, flash! Hello—a coupla squadrons of big 
bombers, going southwest they were. About twice as high as 
. . - g 
Moon mountain—mmm—, 8000 feet. Wait a miunte, there goes 
another bunch, my wife says!” 
In those exciting words we have 
a fragmentary sample of the elemen- tually extend as far west as Duluth 
ar ae a .....! = = and as far south as the Virginia | 
r e - a | 
c : coast New England is the spearhead 
United States Army and tried out ofthe United States, thrust out in 
New York state—a system in which the direction from which attacks by 
the farmer, his wife and children, air would cover the shortest course 
and even his dog have been enlisted from Europe, over the northern cir- 
in a modern Paul Revere set-up that | cle extending across Newfoundland 
will stretch south and west from |@"d Canada. 
New England for 2000 miles. Curiosity as to the need for the} 
It is a volunteer service organized | warning services as far west as Min- 
under direction of the air de-|nesota brings the explanation from | 
fense command and one in which|Army authorities that attacks might | 
many thousands of civilians sooner|conceivably originate from Cana-| 
or later will be giving a part of their |dian soil, and that important points | 
time. They may spend thousands of | are exposed along the border, partic- 
waiting hours in the open country | ularly the Soo locks at Saulte Ste. 
for the chance to contribute a dozen | a ae through a gone 
words to national defense. tically all the iron ore for the Pitts- 
America is copying closely the|burgh and Youngstown industrial 























tightly keyed system which has been | 2rea is carried. Destruction of the | 
perfected in England and is proving | 50° locks would cripple the nation’s | 
much harder for Germany to crack | Steel industry. | 
~~ po sagen oe was. , | 4000 ALREADY RECRUITED 
n the tar more exvensive areas 0 That is why more than 4000 have | 
the United States a far-flung net-| heen yoerulted for the Air Warning 
work of civilian ans om ob- Service and other volunteers are 
nag mag soning are held to be vital|heing assigned to posts as fast as| 


they can be set up. The posts are a| 


tion of planes are caused by wind 'on the number available to man each 
and rain. | post. 


GET FREQUENT CALLS _A post may be any exposed spot 
When the system had its first test | With available telephone and enough 
in northern New York, there were | people with the sacrificial spirit. The 
900 warning calls within three hours, | “8¥@! crew consists of 14 persons, 
New York was under theoretical at.| With, a chief observer and assistant 
tack by nine ranging squadrons that | chief. 

sent cows plunging in the meadows,| _ The New York area is so com- 
dogs barking on the hills, and 400|Ppletely covered with posts that the 
civilian observers scurrying for tele-| Army felt confident enough to in- 





The preview of the air warning to put in false air alarms in an ef- 
service was arranged to test methods fort at confusing the operators at 
of communication and reporting | headquarters. 

which will be put into service in But, although a few such calls 
New England immediately, and even- were recognized, probably as many 














Doctors Urge Medieval Armor for Modern Soldiers 


British surgeons are urging more protection devices for England’s 
troops. And if they have their way, it won’t be long before the well- 
dressed Tommy Atkins will be wearing streamlined armor. 

The doctors believe that a modification of medieval armor has a 
place in modern warfare. They noted that the Germans were report- 
ed to be using it. 

The medicos no longer regard the objection to armor—that it would 
overload the soldier—as valid, because of the extensive mechanization 
of army movements and development of lighter protective materials. 

They suggest the 1940 soldier be given larger helmets, visors, gaunt- 
lets, curtains of chain mail attached to the back of helmets, and steel 
or compressed fibre plates for chest protectors. 

At the Royal Academy of Medicine, the surgeons exhibited specimens 
of fiber, including bakelite, which were said to have “the same ten- 
sile power as aluminum but half its weight.” They claimed this to be 
adequate protection against shrapnel. 

In the last war, physicians pointed out, many soldiers were killed 
by small missiles entering the chest and ripping up one of the great 
vessels of the heart. It would be possible, they say, to produce some- 
thing weighing two ounces to cover the heart and “give more protect- 
ion than a book or flask carried in the breast pocket’”’—which saved 
scores of soldiers in the World War. 

An eye specialist asserted that 50 to 70 percent of war blindness 
was preventable and described a duraluminum visor he urged be 
attached to steel helmets. 








_petive duty. 


— nn. 


phones. vite fake calls—even urging people | 


as any fifth column operators would 
have been able to put through, they 
were practically lost in the mass of 
authentic and concise reports that 
filled the wires. 

Only 37 seconds were needed to 
complete the average warning mes- 
sage, and that figure should be cut 
to 10 seconds with a little practice. 
Stuttering boy scouts and an ex- 
citable farmer, who hung up after 
the laconic comment that he “just 
saw three planes over the railroad 
track,’”’ caused brief delays. 


FARMERS COOPERATE 


More than 100 toll lines were 
rigged for the experiment, but most 
of the watchers depended on what- 
ever form of party-line-with-a-crank- 
-to-turn happened to hang on the 
wall beside the what-not. 

At the other end of the system, 
when a permanent headquarters is 
set up it should resemble an over- 
sized fire alarm signal room with 
huge maps and boards covered with 
colored lights. 


The first warning of approaching 
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In Virginia core 

MANASSAS, Va.—An eque 

statue of Gen. Thomas Jon A com! 
(Stonewall) Jackson was dedggds: , 
at impressive exercises in gall out 
Governor Price took part. The @ Were » 
was erected on the same Vigrear, me 
hillside where Stonewall J : 
achieved the first series of § Follow 
liant victories which were destimgmands. | 








































place him as a great military in the 
In lauding the military t ease, | 
ments of Gen. Jackson, refe se, Fall 
him as “one of the greatest s 
of the Anglo-Saxon race,” ™ Your r 
Price said, “We are letting the gal oo 
know that we are ready to is Why 
the challenge of arbitrary pppest, + 
ready to give our all in defenmissed, 


| that freedom for which our 


fathers so often fought in day You’re 


by. e, but 

Dr. Douglas S. Freeman, his wo 
and editor of the Richmond Se ease 
Leader, in an address declare | 
life of Gen. Jackson would Upon 


as a model for the young m 
today. He asserted the accon 
ments of Gen. Jackson were n 
result of sudden inspiration 
rather of careful study and @ 


“_ Back 
Gen. Jackson received the 
“Stonewall” from Gen. Berns You d 
Bee of South Carolina, who, # we 
tempting to rally the Confe( Ly : 


troops, referred to Gen. Jacki, 
“standing like a stone wall.” hout fz 
The statue depicts Gen. Js Fall 
astride his horse, “Old Sorrell! ou 
faces the same direction in 





the General received the hi Fey bo 
charge from the Northern Army ble t 
der Gen. McDowell. © tim 
Dignitaries who participate e 
the dedication ceremonies in The tv 
90-year-old State Senator Heng. «,, 
Wickham and State Senator Johg 4F¢ Hi 
Rust. Honor guests were four ‘te? 
mer Confederate soldiers: 10 ste 
Shaw, 105; Col. J. W. Blizzard Ste] 
J. A. Spicer, 96, and Robert C Ps, 
- And « 
easy to say on the phone wi ee 


garbling. 

The last number refers to the 0. Whe 
cific warning post, which m ways | 
one of several in its local squa henver, 

When the army operator has 
signified that he knows where 
alarm is coming from, all he 
do is write down the inform 
tumbling out of the telephone. 
excited observer is supposed t - 





planes is the word “flash,” stuttered 
into the ear of the local telephone 
operator right in the middle of a 
party line discussion of Mrs. So- 
and-so’s new fall coat. 

That is the signal for her to plug 
in toll service to the alarm head- 
quarters, where an Army man re- 
plies, ‘40—Bertha—seven.’’ He is 
not being fresh—just recognizing 
the corner of his big map from which 
the alarm is originating. 

The huge topographical map is di- 


These volunteer posts occupy the|few miles apart and extend in sine on’ ae oe 
sg remote and quiet spots in|band roughly 100 miles in depth. | ‘ at Se 
the border country where the only} Volunteers promise to serve fr 

. : | I se Oo serve irom) « rtha”’ “on . ” wT ams 
sounds to interfere with the detec-|two to eight hours a day, depending | Bertha” or “Clarence,” which are 


zontal lines have names, like 





Taadis 


(Continued on Page 9) 
| turret in place of one machine gun. 
Each member of the four-man crew, 
'ineluding the driver, has a 45-caliber 
pistol. 


SERGEANT’S GOOD 


All of these weapons the good 
tank sergeant must know how to 
use, and with the greatest accuracy. 
He must know how to direct the 
fire of all of them at once, and he 
must be able to take them apart, 
clean and perhaps repair them at 
reguiar intervals. If the tank is dis- 
abled in action, he must lead his 
men out of the tank and either aid 
them to find cover or to keep on 
fighting from the ground. The guns 
can be dismounted and set up on 
tripods. A tank is considered too 
good a target for enemy artillery 
to allow for safe habitation once 
its forward motion is stopped. 

All of these things go into the 
making of a good tank commander 
of any rank. But at Fort Meade at 
least they are training the crews 
under the assumption that they them- 





to the men above them. 





selves will be in command of their|he is @ a ee will p a 4 h@Walte 
own tanks someday, and it is ex-|"0, Stomach whatsoever tor 


i illed if the danger of such ew 
pected that their knowledge and ef- killed i , - 
ficiency is potentially not inferior | honorably avoided. There is als@urre 


What is important today is how | ditch if ordered to. ustr 
long will it take to train the thou-| But these tank men of Fort M 
sands of near supermen to operate confident as they are in their LE 
the vast number of tank battalions’ pons, have a theory of their . 
the United States may have to de- about the future. It is something@Psbo 
pend upon to help defend its shores? , this: 7 é 23 

The answer is somewhat a matter! “Give us a little time, some fPhica 
of dispute. Capt. Charles Howard of tanks and men—and then it v 
Company B, in the Fort Meade tank a sap that picks a fight with ¥ 


the type and number of plane 
time and direction of their pas, 
and their altitude if he is abl 
| estimate it. Re 
| Farmers, who are often res¢ 
| in their enthusiasm for new-fa . 
| government experiments, and e@gs, 1 
‘ally so after chasing troops ont. T 
|their mowing, have got beyond Broo! 
lluke-warm stage and are begi™hootin 
lto be enthusiastic about the sclitted w 
They are offering their best moj Army 
| for emergency landing fields,§ activi 
even going to the extreme, inffed fo 
| case, of offering to paint the be Spr 
\that it will stand out as a land#’ stag 
for friendly pilots. vy hims 
roles 
den, 
e Moc 











|unit, thinks capable tank crews, 
even sergeants, can be turned 
in several months. He reports 
men were so trained within 
months this year at Fort Bennin 8 


TANKS GET YOU 


Captain Howard, however, s 
been working with tanks fof 
years to reach the perfection 
characterizing his operation 0 CAI 
vehicles. He started when 1} 

War tanks were still in active §entral 
ice, and grew up with the new #0 Ss. 
speed juggernauts as they Piicag 
gradually developed and put - 
service. HA 

“There’s something about fellow 
that gets you,” he said. “It ## Sta 
sound funny, but I know that Poston 
tank commanders are never any - 
pier than when they’re in their t 1 
driving or directing the driverfilms 
gunners. You get so that the 430 W 
heat and bumps don’t botherfew Y 
a bit. One of the best tank dm Wor 
I ever knew would never driv@lm 1; 
automobile because he didn’t ® che 
anything but a tank.” ctio 

Despite the warlike attitud@talo; 
Fort Meade, there is probably 
an officer who won’t tell you 916M! 
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nevyne Army Quiz 


This is a little different; it’s 
in having your drill terms fix- 
in your mind. Eighty is a 
score, 50 not so good. 
10 for each correct 





ore 
answer. 
* * * 


A command is revoked with the 





as d ' as: 

s i 7 Fall out’, “Stand at ease”, “As 
t. Thea were”, “Resume position’, “To 
me Vigrear, march.” 

‘all 4s * 7 * 


Following are a number of rest 
mands. One of them doesn’t be- 
in there. Which is it? 
amt ease, Rest, Parade rest, Stand 
Jase, Fall out. 
- » * 
Your right foot is in place. You 
in silent, but can move within 
is. What’s your position? 
est, At ease, Standing at ease, 
missed, Parade. Rest. 
* 


, 
ng the 
y to 
rary } 
n defer 
h our cos we 
in daygg. You’re in the same position as 
ye, but you are allowed to talk. 
t would you call that? 
est, Parade rest, At ease, Stand- 
at ease, Dismissed. 

* * 


an, his 
mond 
decla p, 












aa . Upon command, you executed 
. accom bout face, took one full step in 
were n@ neW direction, and remained in 
yiration vicinity. What was the com- 


- and qed? 


id the 
Berne 
who, 
Confed 


out, Dismissed, Rest, About 
y, Backward march. 
* * 


. You did exactly the same thing, 
you were permitted to leave the 
ity. What’s the command for 


















































n. a 
wall.” 
ren. Ja 
Sorrell, 
on in 
the hi 
rn J 


bout face, Leave ranks, Dismiss- 
Fall out, Rest. 
* * . 
. In what cadence is ‘‘Left face”, 
ght face”, etc., executed? 
Double time, Regular time, Slowly, 
k time, Your time. 
* 


41) 


ticipate 


ies in 

“oe Hens The two cadences used in march- 
stor Joh are “Quick time” and “Double 
re four" . How fast is quick time—per 


liers: 
Blizzard 
pert C 


ute? 
10 steps, 120 steps, 108 steps, 
steps, 96 steps. 

* * 


. And double time? 
80 steps, 160 steps, 220 steps, 


one W'® steps, 140 steps. 

he * * + 

Be be 0. When you step off, the left foot 
‘al squal/2Y8 planted first, except in one 
oe a heuver. What is it? 

. le Backward march, Right oblique, 
= ths Bat step, Right shoulder arms, 

fates hble time. 





phone. (Answers on page 12) 
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; planes Y AIR FIELDS LOCALE 
reir pas 


R NEW PARAMOUNT FILM 


DOLPH FIELD, Tex.—Three 
8. Army air fields are the locales 
a motion picture, “I Want 


e is ab 


ten resé 
new-fa 


, and eggs,” now being filmed by Para- 
‘oops ogunt. The fields: Randolph, Kelly 
beyon@ Brooks. 
re begi®hooting at Randolph has already 
the sclited with Paul Mantz photograph- 
best mo Army formations and other train- 
fields, § activities. The first Army officer 
eme, infed for a part in the film is Capt. 
t the ba@k Sprague, commander of the 
; a land¥’ stage, Randolph Field, who will 


y himself. Players taking the lead- 
roles are Ray Milland, William 











k crews, den, Brian Donleyey and Const- 
turnede Moore. 
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within 
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d. “It ## Stanhope St., 
w that Boston, Mass. 
ver any 
1 their ; 16MM SOUND FILMS 
» driverfilms Incorporated, 
at the M30 W. 42nd St., 
botherMew York, N. Y. 
tank d orld’s largest 16-mm sound 
er driv lm library. Over 500 selections 
didn’t choose from, new major pro- 
ctions added weekly. Write for 
attitud@talogue. 
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urrent release Major and Inde- 
endent programs. Write for new 
ustrated catalogue and full de- 
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LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
Ysborn Brothers, 

3 Jackson Blvd., 

» Some Hhicago, III. 

en it v 















et 


Brig. Gen. Harcourt Hervey, 
pauses during maneuvers to sna 
kit. The 40th headquarters wer 





commanding the 40th Division, 
tch a bite out of an Army mess 
e at Grand Mound, Calif. 


—Los Angeles Times Photo 





cussing the question. 


weight to this hint by 
press conference 
“favorably considering” 
several hundred World War tanks 
to Canada. 


New York mayor mentioned what 
Canada might offer in return, but 
military authorities were 
suggest that this country could use 
bases along Canada’s Pacific 
and land right of way between the 
northwestern states and Alaska. 


Army is forbidden by law to use the 
tanks, 
Fort Meade, Md., where they have 
been abandoned. 
gress forbids the Army 
money for gasoline or repairs of 
World War motorjzed equipment. 


USELESS FOR WAR 


their speed is only 2% to 3 miles per 
hour, making them 
modren warfare. 

them for training purposes. 


be'released to Canada by the Secre- 
tary of War under authority per- 
mitting sale of obsolete equipment. 


U.S. Army‘s Old Tan 


ks May Be Given 


To Canada for Training, Say 
Marshall, LaGuardia 


WASHINGTON — Starting with obsolete tanks, the U. S. is 


considering sending “important” quantities of war material to 
Canada, it was revealed following a conference of the U. S.- 
Canada Joint Defense Board. 


Mayor LaGuardia of New York, chairman of the board, told 


newsmen it would be safe to assume that this government is dis- 





Gen. George C. Marshall gave 


telling his 
that the Army is 
release of 


Neither the Army chief nor the 


quick to 


coast 


General Marshall said the U. S. 
a number of which are at 


An Act of Con- 
to spend 


Both light and medium weight, 


unsuitable for 
Canada could use 


with the President, said the 
meeting of the defense board would 
take place Monday in Washington, 
lasting perhaps two days. 


Guardia said, that two 
be located in the Newfoundland ter- 
ritory the United States 
under the destroyer-bases deal with 
Britain. 


Naval and Army 
Thursday at Bermuda and prompt- 
ly began sureying sites 


sters Germany hurled across France, 
he disclosed. Emphasis in tank pro- 
curement, he added, will be on light 
and medium models. 


TWO NEWFOUNDLAND BASES 


lunched 
next 


Mayor LaGuardia, who 


assumption, La- 
bases will 


It is a_ safe 
acquires 


A 10-man board of United States 
experts arrived 


for bases. 
Mayor LaGuardia told the Sen- 


ate Military Affairs Committee that 
the Federal Government should set 
up a “Home Guard’’ in the interest 
of national defense. 
ane should equip such a force, he 
said. 


The Govern- 








Gen. Marshall said the tanks can 


The Army is acquiring a “pretty 
fair force’ of modern high speed 
tanks, meanwhile, Gen. Marshall 
said. Work has already begun on 
an experimental “mobile fortress,” 
a tank equal in -veight to the mon- 





Pacific Bases 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Representative Kramer of Califor- 
nia urged that the U. S. negotiate 
with Mexico for establishment of 
naval and air bases on the coast of 
Lower California, pointing out that 
they would give insurance against 
the possibility of invasion from that 
direction. 


But the Navy, in the meanwhile 
thought of bases off shore, granted 
contracts to five companies to con- 
struct $30,000,000 worth of air 
bases and defense structures on the 
far away islands of Oahu, Wake and 
Midway, granted a contract for 
$5,000,000 more to begin work on 
an underground fuel storage project 
adjacent to Pearl Harbor Navy Yard 
in Hawaii. 

Perhaps, it was a coincidence, but 
talk of early seizure of the Nether- 
lands East Indies by Japan died 
down to a whisper. Japan softened 
its ultimatum to French Indo-China 
and began to mutter about a British- 
American Axis in the Orient. 





Conscription 


(Continued from Page 1) 

carried on meanwhile and the num- 
ber recruited to be subtracted from 
the number required under the draft. 


A similar amendment offered in 
the Senate was defeated by the nar- 
row margin of two votes. The con- 
ference may strike it out. 
Since registration and other ac- 
tivities connected with the draft may 
be carried on at once, the “delay” 
amendment will not necessarily de- 
lay the country 60 days in getting 
the selected men into uniform. 
A third major point of difference 
to be ironed out by the conference 
is the “draft-industry” amendment 
inserted at the last moment into 
the Senate bill. The House pointed- 
ly ignored seizure of industry in its 
version of the bill. But a sharp con- 
troversy rose on the floor concern- 
ing this Senate provision. Wendell 
Willkie voiced opposition to it from 
the field, but later modified his 
remarks to give guarded approval 
to “some plan” of drafting industry 
as well as man power. 
The Senate bill permitted the 
government to seize plants which re- 


Here is a list of National Guard 
units called up under the order of 
President Roosevelt and the point at 
which they will be trained: 

44th Division, less 
Company, New York and New Jersey 
—Camp Dix, N. J. 
80th Division, less 30th Tank 
Company, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
South Carolina and Georgia—Camp 
Jackson, S. C. 

45th Division, less 15th Tank 
Company, Oklahoma, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado—Fort Sill, Okla- 


homa. 
41st Division, less 41st Tank Com- 
pany, Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 


Montana and Wyoming—Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 

197th Coast Artillery 
craft), New 
Hulen, Tex. 

198th Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft), Deleware—Camp Upton, 
Y., later Savannah, Ga. 

202d Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft), Illinois—Ft. Bliss, Tex. 

203d Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft), Missouri—Camp Hulen, Tex. 

211th Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft), Massachusetts—Camp Hulen, 


(antiair- 
Hampshire—C am p 


Tex. 

213th Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft), Pennsylvania Virginia 
Beach, Va., later Savannah, Ga. 

251st Coast Artillery (antiair- 
craft), California—Ventura, Cal., 
later March Field, Cal. 

244th Coast Artillery (155 mm 
gun), New York—Virginia Beach, 
Virginia. 





more than 5 years or fined not more 
than $50,000. 

Minor differences included a pro- 
viso by the House for a maximum 
of 1,000,000 men liable for military 
training under the bill at one time, 
the Senate having set the limit at 
900,000 men. 


Bitter controversy raged over the 
Fish amendment. Opponents of the 
amendment said that an intensive 
campaign for volunteers would fill 
the streets with marching men carry- 
ing banners and slogans; fill the 
theaters with four-minute speakers; 
mobilize girls to shame young men 
into volunteering; cause people to 
slur, insult and intimidate youths 
who had good reason for not enlist- 
ing. 





tarded the Defense program, paying 
the owners a fair price for them, 
the plants to be government owned 
from that date. 


SOFTEN INDUSTRY-DRAFT 
House leaders predicted that the 
compromise would soften the proviso 
to permit the government to take 
over and operate the plants in case 











with v 





of need but the present owners 
would retain title and receive a fair 
rental, providing, however, that the 
owners might be found guilty of 
felony and sent to prison for not|15 


At least one fist fight occurred on 
the floor during the stormy discus- 
sions. Representative Sweeney tan- 
gled with his confrere, Vincent, 
when the word, “traitor” was hurled. 
House members called each other 
“cowards” and near the end of the 
session, an amendment was defeated 
which would have caused all mem- 
bers of Congress under 65 to register 
for the draft. 


Under present plans of the Army, 


These Guards Have Been Called: 


44th Tank|s 


N.|later to Camp Clatsop. 


250th Coast Artillery (155 mm 
gun), California—Camp McQuade, 
California. 

252d Coast Artillery (155 mm 
gun), North Carolina—Charleston, 
; oe 


240th Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Maine—Portland, Maine. 
241ist Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Massachusetts—Boston. 

242d Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Connecticut—Long Island 
sound. 

243d Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Rhode. Island—Narragansett 


bay. 

S45th Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), New York—Sandy Hook. 
246th Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Virginia—Chesapeake bay. 
248th Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Washington—Puget sound. 
249th Coast Artillery (harbor de- 
fense), Oregon—Columbia City, Ore. 
(Aviation). 
105th Observation Squadron, Ten- 
nessee—Columbia, S. C. 
119th Observation Squadron, New 
Jersey—Fort Dix, N 
ansas—Fort Sill, Okla. 
116th Observation Squa dron, 
Washington—Fort Lewis, Wash. 
(Gray Field.) 
The order affects all members, 





Make steady profits weekly 
in spare time. Plymouth 
S offers Army men necessary 
requisite, dependable time. 
SEND FOR FREE 
CATALOG OF ELGIN, 
WALTHAM, BULOVA, 
and other nationally adver- 
tised watches—ailso infor- 
mation as to how you, 
too, can make extra money 
and get your special 
bonus watch FREE. 


Sn this Walch FREE! 
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Plymouth Jewelry Exchange 








163 Canal St., New York, N. ¥ 





154th Observation ‘Squadron, Ark- || 





both active and inactive, of the units 
called up. 
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Largest in direct-selling shoe line 
for men and women sent FREE by 
leading manufactuser to salesmen. 
Good pay every day. No experience 
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Selling your friends fine quality, 
jwindividually made to measure 

3 at Amaz- 
PRICES. No 
Charge for latest Swing 
und Sport Styles. No Experience 
Necessary. Send for FREE Sell- 
ing Outfit and FREE SUIT 
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STAMPS 


PHOTO FINISHING 





1500 mixed foreign stamps, .50; 
500 mixed U. S. stamps, .25; 1000 
different stamps, $1.00. Write for 
my bargain approval sheets. W. M. 
Waugh, 2400 13th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C 





MISCELLANEOUS 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans commu- 
nity in Florida. Your choice of 100 
homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director of Publicity Commission, 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


THE MODERN FINISHERS, ST. 
PAUL, MINN.., are the outstanding 
finishers in America for low prices, 
fast service, and bright guaranteed 
neverfade pictures. Roll developed, 
8 Moderntone prints, 20c. Roll de- 
veloped, 16 Moderntone prints, 25c. 
Moderntone reprints, 2c each; 16 
for 25c. Vouchers to apply on en- 
largements. 35 MM, 36 exposures, 
developed fine grain, one each en- 
larged, $1.00. 





GENUINE VELOX FADELESS SU- 
PERTONE PRINTS. 20 reprints 25c, 
100 or more lc each. Roll developed, 
2 sets prints and 2 professional en- 
largements 25c. Fast seven-hour 
service. Kelly Studio, AT 2, Sweet- 
water, Tex. 





TWO 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Pacific 
Photo Service, Bx 3753, Portland, Ore. 





COLOR: 1 tinted 5x7. 1 untinted. 
8 prints 25c. RICHtone, Bx. 35G. 
Culver City, Calif. ‘“‘Nation’s Film 
Capital.” 





2 PRINTS each neg. 25c. Reprints 2c 








registration would take place Oct. 


Filmdom Co. Sta.H-5070 Portland, Ore 


ROLL dev. 2 sets prints 25c Bee Film 
Co., Sta.H, Bx 5062, Portland, Ore. 





20—REPRINTS—25c 
100 REPRINTS, $1.00 
Films Developed, 2 prints each nega- 
tive, 25c 
PHOTOSNAPS 
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U.S. Gets “Tough” 
On Japanese 
Aggression 


WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull warned Japan 
that if it persisted in its move to 
annex French Indo-China, “the effect 
upon American opinion would be un- 
fortunate.” 

Administration leaders saw in this 
an indication that the United States 
will rely on its new bases in the 
Atlantic to play a bolder hand in the 
far East. They predicted the edge 
of American attitude toward Japan 
will grow keener in direct propor- 
tion to the strengthening of Atlan- 
tic defenses. 

At the same time, Secretary Hull 
reaffirmed this country’s intention to 
patrol the Shanghai International 
Settlement with Marines. British 
troops evacuated this sector several 
weeks ago and Japanese spokesmen 
have made repeated demands that 
the Japs be allowed to take over 
all defense sectors there. 

Backing up Mr. Hull’s firmness of 
tone was the surprise arrival in 
Shanghai of Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart, commander-in-chief of the 
Asiatic fleet. 

Perhaps as a result of all this, 
Japan softened its tone Friday to- 
ward Indo-China. French inform- 
ants in Hanoi, the capital, said the 
Japanese had now presented a “mod- 
ified ultimatum.’”’ This, it was re- 
ported, demanded only certain “mili- 
tary facilities”, in place of the orig- 
inal demands for the use of Haip- 
hong as a naval base and the right 
to transport Japanese troops over 
the Indo-China railway to invade 
China. 

The Tokio press saw in Secretary 
Hull’s warnigns an indication that 
America and Britain were going to 
join hands in action, and called upon 
the Japanese to be prepared. The 
fact Britain had leased Atlantic 
bases to the U. S. for 50 destroyers 
was taken as an indication that simi- 
lar action would be taken to obtain 





GIVEN NEW RANK—Brig. Gen. Campbell B. Hodges (left), 
commanding the Fifth corps area was promoted to the grade 
of major general Sept. 1, at Fort Hayes, Columbus, O. The oath 
is shown being administered by Capt. R. H. Dunlap, assistant 
adjutant general of the Fifth corps area. 











U. S. Ships Guard 
Greenland, N. Y. 
Paper Says 


NEW YORK—The Brooklyn Eagle 
says four heavily armed Coast Guard 
vessels manned by 500 men have es- 
tablished a protective patrol over 
Greenland’s cryolite mines, the 
world’s only source of the important 
mineral used in refining aluminum. 


Coast Guard headquarters in Wash- 
ington said Greenland activities of 
its cutters were restricted to ferry- 
ing food and supplies to the natives, 
in place of Danish expeditions which 
had ended with Germany’s annexa- 
tion of Denmark. 

Eke Brun, governor of Greenland, 
said that he had been in New York 
since July 9 for the specific pur- 
pose of marketing cryolite. He said 
that Greenland had recently bought 
guns from the United States, but 
added: 

“We do a lot of hunting in Green- 





land.” 





Hodges Promoted 


WASHINGTON—Effective Sept. 
1, Brig. Gen. Campbell Blackshear 
Hodges has been promoted to Major 
General. Hodges graduated from 
West Point in 1903. 


He served in the military expedi- 
tion to Vera Cruz; took part in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive and at 
Le Mans, World war; served as mili- 
tary attache to Portugal and Spain; 
was military aide to Presidents 
Hoover and Roosevelt; and later 
commanded the 14th Inf. in Panama. 

In June, 1940, he assumed com- 
mand of the 5th Corps Area, where 
he is at present stationed. He holds 
the Distinguished Service medal, 
Spanish Cross of Military Merit, 
Morocco Peace Medal and Roumani- 





bases in the Pacific next. 





an Order of the Star (Commander). 





a 








10,000 Canadian Flyers To Be Trained 
In Florida and Texas This Winter 


WASHINGTON—tTen thousand 


Florida and Texas this winter, according to present plans. 
_ Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York, chairman of the Amer- 
ican delegation of the United States-Canada Defense Board, is working 
out the details with the Canadian members of the board, and with the 
Army and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
It is one of the projects that comes under the head of joint U. S.- 
‘ (Another is the building of a military highway 
from the United States through Canada to Alaska, in which the CCC 


Canadian defense. 


may have a part). 
The idea is simple. 

tions in Canada. 

when the flying fields are covered 


Florida and Texas have ideal flying conditions during the winter 
Therefore, why not bring the flyers to Florida and Texas 


months. 
and train them there? 


Why not make available to them whatever facilities there are in 
these states, including flying fields, airports and instructors? 
Mayor LaGuardia, himself a flyer in the World War, is for it. 
of the plan will be ready for announcement within a few days. 


_It is difficult to train pilots under winter condi- 
Flying conditions aren’t so hot in a snow storm or 


Canadian flyers will be trained in 


with ice. 


Details 








University Head Would Bar 
Volunteers, Indorses Draft 


_ CHICAGO—Dr. Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, president of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, is all for compulsory selec- 
tive military service and denounces 
the volunteer system as inadequate. 
“The whole effort in any selective 
service,” he said, “is just what the 
name implies—to put people where 
they belong. Volunteering defeats 
a 


“You can’t leave it up to the 
people to select the places for which 
they are best suited. As a rule, men 
volunteer not because they have 
aptitudes for certain branches of 
army or navy service, but because 
relatives or friends have enlisted 
previously, and they enlist usually 
with the outfits closest to their 
homes.” 


Army Orders 20,000 Plane 
Engines, 14,000 Propellers 


WASHINGTON — Twenty thous- 
and airplane engines and 14,000 
ropellers were ordered by the War 
epartment from the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation. Production is to 
nogie at once. 

© cost figures were released, but 
it is estimated that the order would 
mean an expenditure of at least 
$200,000,000. The agreement also 
calls for a plant expansion program, 
but on this too, the War Department 
declined to make public any esti- 
mate of cost. 

The contract indicated that the 
drive for an air fleet of 50,000 
planes is now in high gear. 

Contracts for $7,952,000 worth 
of Army equipment, including orders 
for more than $2,000,000 worth of 
tents and folding cots, were also 
awarded, the War Department said. 





Airports Expect To Train 
170 Pilots Each 35 Days 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The South- 
east Air Corps Training Center ex- 
pects to turn out -170 new pilots 
every 35 days. That will be its 
output when the new school gets 
going full force, officials said. 


When the program hits top speed 
there’ll be 7000-odd soldiers, includ- 
ing officers, flying cadets and en- 
listed men, stationed at Maxwell 
Field and Montgomery municipal air- 
port here, at Barksdale Field, La., 
at Selma, Ala., and at Valparaiso, 
Fla. 


Fledglings, high school graduates 
and two-year college men will start 
through the pilot mill at one of the 
five primary training schools located 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., Albany, Ga., 
Jackson, Miss., Chicago, IIll., and 


and usually does. 


Latest is the a 
patriotic girls to 


to Miss Jacqueline 
sister Ruth of 

sought to enlist in 
fense forces. 


were two unemplo 


Navy. 


said was “disappo 


Army at present. 


Guardsmen Face 2 Months “Hardening” 
Routine Before Tackling Real Problems 








Two Girls Rejected 
When They Try 
To Join Army 


LOS ANGELES—Anything can — 
happen in the City of the Angels, 


ttempt of two 
join the Army, 


only to be told that “most” sol- 
diering jobs are only for men. 


That was the word that went out 


Miller and her 
Hollywood, who 
the nation’s de- 


Jacqueline, 19, and her 18-year 
old sister, wrote to the U. S. Army 
recruiting office here stating they 


yed girls who 


would like to join the Army or 


But, in a reply that the girls 


inting”, Major 


Alberto E. Merrill, USA, retired, 

acting head of the bureau, said: 
“T am just awfully sorry that 

we have no opening for girls in the 


Most Army jobs 


are strictly for men.” 








U.S. Army P 


it means in the n 
foreign terms that 
ment is putting 


and Russian. And 
The handbook 
jointly by the 


thur Vollmer, who’ 


rials.” 


any particular nat 


in the dictionary.” 
(For those who 

“Tiene pan?” is 

us. It’s Spanish 





Lakeland, Fla. 


bread?’’) 


out 
French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese 





reparing 


New Dictionary of 


Foreign Terms 


NEW YORK—“Tiene Pan?” If you 
can’t translate that 
don’t worry. You may find out that 


into English, 


ew dictionary of 
the War Depart- 
in German, 


you may not. 


is being compiled 
Army’s 
division and the WPA. Major Ar- 


intelligence 


s directing the 


project says it is intended as an aid 
“in keeping military services up to 
date on foreign developments in stra- 
tegy, tactics, techniques and mate- 


Major Vollmer added that it will 
not only serve as help in the “inter- 
rogation of military prisoners, 
also in deciphering captured docu- 
ments, radiograms, 
papers and periodicals.” 

Getting out this dictionary of for- 
eign terms is no indication that “the 
United States is preparing to fight 
merely be- 
cause we are including that language 


ion 


can’t rest until 
allow 
“Have you 


translated, 
for 


but 


enemy news- 


WASHINGTON—National Guards- 
men who are being called to active 
duty by President Roosevelt will not 
tackle the tactics of modern warfare 
at once, Army officials said. First 
they will face about two months of 
rigorous “hardening” routine. 
About 60,000 Guardsmen will en- 
train for seattered camps and can- 
tonments Sept. 16. Another group of 
approximately 55,000 will probably 
be called about Oct. 15. 

The War Department has not re- 
vealed its plans for training the 
Guard, but indications are that the 
men will be given a thorough going- 
over in the rudiments of military 
tactics before their units are brought 
together in large groups for simu- 
lated combat work. 

After the companies are put 
through the “hardening” routine and 
taught to act as a unit, battalion 
maneuvers would be in order. After 
that the maneuvers are expected to 
become more intricate and involved. 
Then regiments will pitch in until 
a full division of more than 18,900 
men is pronounced ready to operate 
as a unit. 

The maneuvers, then, will take on 
an army corps scale, with three di- 
visions in the field working together 
on problems presented by modern 
warfare. 

No attempt will be made, it was 
indicated, to break the National 
Guard’s present “square” divisions 
of two infantry brigades, one field 
artillery brigade and additional spe- 
cial service troops, up into the new 
“triangular” or streamlined divisions 
which normally include only 8,000 
men, but have 11,000 at full war- 
time strength. 

Guardsmen are expected to share, 
however, in the training of mech- 
anized forces as well as in the co- 
ordination of ground and air forces. 


No 1940 Meal For Hitler 
In London, Says Johnson 


WASHINGTON—Mr. Hitler is 
not going to dispose of England this 
year, says Gen. Hugh Johnson in 
one of his columns on the possible 
invasion of England. “He probably 
is not even going to try a light- 
ning-war invasion by land or, if he 
— it will not succeed,” Johnson 
adds. 


“IT have a strong hunch that the 
record of 874 years since William 
the Conqueror is not going to be 
broken now, whatever name Hitler 
may take in history. 

“I’m only guessing, but in view 
of the rapidly advancing season of 
fogs and rough weather and all other 
considerations, Mr. Hitler is not go- 
ing to eat any meals in London—this 
year.” 














how “the Yanks are making out.” 


they shouted all at once: 


fine!” 





| far as Florida and California. 


But their first question was, ‘Where are we?” Their 
destination had not been revealed to them. 
knew was that it was somewhere in England. 


“Tell the folks back home we’re here and feeling 


BLACK WATCH IS 40% AMERICAN 

Although the majority of Americans in the Cana- 
dian Black Watch came from the eastern seaboard, the 
outfit’s great fighting name had brought men from as 


Americans Land In England 


A NORTH BRITISH PORT—Hundreds of Americans 
in the Canadian uniform crowded around U. S. corres- 
pondents upon landing here and demanded to know 


All they 
Then 





Ready to 


Americans made up fully 40 percent of the Black 
Watch and there was a sprinkling of them 
Saskatchewan Artillery, the Royal Canadian Artillery, 


the Calgary Highlanders and in the reinforcements of 
the Princess Pats, the Toronto Scottish and the Royal 


Twenty-second. 


“HOW DO THEY STAND?” 

Newsmen going aboard the boat were surrounded in 
a few minutes by eager New Yorkers demanding news 
of the standing of the major leagues and of the war 


situation. 


There was some lusty back-thumping 
heard that the 50 Amercian destroyers had been turned 


over to Britain. 


Fight 


in the 


when they 













































































7 ‘Thomas a The 
in Detroit 


Hitler's Mother Goo 


Ten little countries feeling very 
Adolf ogled Austria, and then 
were nine. 

little countries—who 
know their fate! 
Neville went to Munich, and 
there were eight. 
Eight little countries praying 
to heaven; 
Poland answered, “No sir!’ and 
there were seven. 
aren little countries in a fea 
ix; 
Hitler rescued Denmark, and 
there were six. 
Six little countries sitting on a 
Traitors in Norway, and then 


—Thomas 





Nine 


were five. 

Five little countries all abhe 
war; 

Luxemburg was easy, and then 
were four. 


Four little countries—one hb 

the sea 

Tulip time in Holland—and 

there were three. 

Three little countries feeling 

blue; 

Belgium said, “Heil Hitler!” 

then there were two. 

Two little countries standing b 

un! 

France was disillusioned, then 

was one. 

One little country standing all 

Bulldog versus dachshund— 

get the bone? 
Nemo—Boston H 


Gen. Marshall Lauds 
Col. Echols and 
Major George 


WASHINGTON — Commend 
letters have been sent to Lt. 
Oliver P. Echols, AC, of y 
Field, and Major Edward M. Ge 
QMC, at Fairbanks, Alaska, by 
George C. Marshall, chief of 
The letters follow: 

“During the past several we 

have been brought in contact 
civilian technicians and _  inve 
who had previously visited at Wi 
Field. 
“It was extremely gratifyi 
hear the many complimentary 
ments made by these visitors 
tive to the highly organized 
considerate manner in which 
were received in the Materiel 
sion Your efficient manage 
and the attitude of your persd 
are very helpful in developing u 
standing and cooperation be 
the Army and the public genef 
“My thanks to you and your 
ple for this simplification of 
common task.” 

To major George he wrote: 

“From reports to General De 
General Arnold and others it 
parent that you have shown ren 
able efficiency in the speed and 
tiveness with which you have 
ceeded with the constructio 
Fairbanks. Your particular mi 
is of immediate importance to 
national defense and I am the 
all the more appreacitive of 
splendid work you are doing.” 


Marshall Agrees With V 
To Scatter Defense Plant 


WASHINGTON—Gen. Georg 
Marshall, chief of staff, is in 4 
ment with Representative C. J 
Bell of Missouri regarding the 
ter’s view that Army indu 
plants be so distributed that ar 
tack on any one area would 
affect defense plans seriously. 

“You may be assured,’ Ma 
said in a letter to Bell, “this 
is given full consideration in cl 
ing location of facilities which 
established under War Depa 
control.” 








































































































































































































































Quiz Answers 


1. As you were. 2. Stand at 
(The command has been discon 
























































ed.) 38. At ease. 4. Rest. 5. 
out. 6. Dismissed. 7. Quick # 
8. 128 steps. 9. 180 steps. 





Right step. 


